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TO HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, 

NICHOLAS, 
Emperor and Autocrat qf aU the Russias, 

&c. &c. &c. 

Sire, 

When I presume to inscribe this Volume 
to your Imperial Majesty, it is with mingled 
feelings of pride and pleasure. 

The kindness of your Majesty, and your 
illustrious Brother, the Grand Duke Michael, to 
a branch of my family, demands my gratitude, 
and I take this opportunity of acknowledging to 
the world the sincere feelings of respect and esteem 
with which your Majesty has inspired me. 

Permit me. Sire, to wish you a long and 
happy reign, and that the throne of the Czars may 
be filled by your descendants for age5. 

I have the honour to be, 
SIRE, 
With profound respect, 
Your Maje3Jy*s most obcJient hunihle Servant, 

^tEIGH CUFFi:. 
London, Feb. 1830. 



PREFACE. 



The writer who ventures to illustrate 
characters by relating Anecdotes, under ^ 
takes not only a very difficulty but a very 
dangerous task; for though he may by 
good fortune entertain the many, he is cer- 
tain to offend the few. Even an indistinct 
sketch of some person > already well-known 
to the world, may be offensive to the deli- 
cate sensibility of a Reviewer, who, in re- 
venge, will rack the Author on the wheel 
of criticism. Even success has its evils, 
for the fatal ink of publication is scarcely 
dried on the page, before anxiety mingles 
with an Author's hopes^ and he feels that 
even reputation is the herald of danger. 
However simple and unpretending a 



Work may be» it M certain to meet witli 
adTOcates and enemies; public friends and 
private foes; for many an ambiguous com- 
pliment isy in truths litde better tiian a 
severe animadversion. Authors have*, ge** 
nerally, their vanities about them, and, 
all^ough they oug^t to come into the field 
armed at all points, and ready to dare the 
lance of cridcism^ there are very few tirho 
do not tremble at the Critic's pen. 

After ally an Author is but a man, and 
has his virtues and his failings in common 
with his fellow men ; Why then, may he> 
not relate the foibles, as well as the good 
qualities of his contemporaries ? Man is 
but man, and cannot be expected to be, 
like the hero of a romance, complete per- 
fection. 

** The peculiar conformation of the biU» 
and tongue, and claws of the Wood* 
pecker,'^ says Paley, ** determines that 
bird to search for^^fais food amongst the 
insects lodged behind the bark, or in the 
wood of decayed trees : 'but what would 



this profit him if there were no trees^ nor 
d«Gayed trees, no imects lodged under- 
their bark, or their trunks?'^ and, pursuing 
the simile, if there were no weakitesses- 
nor no virtues in men, where could an 
Author find anecdotes? 

Anecdotes may -not improperly be termed 
'' the microcosm of man i** diey are an! 
analysis of character, and the basis on 
which the Biographer must build the 
foundation of his volumes. In recording 
the *^ sayings and doings '*' of great men we 
find even in their foibles — the weak part» 
of their nature — something to mark the 
general bias of their minds. 

The remark of a great character, that 
^' no man is a hero to his valet de cham- 
br6,'^ is not more trite than true; and, per- 
hsips, it may not be injudiciously applied 
^n this instance. To describe man as he- 
is, imperfect, and at times inconsistent, is 
the province of the reeerder of anecdotes, 
therefore he cannot be expected to please- 
all his readers. Biit the world in general 



like to behold their fellows divested of 
their holiday suits^ just as a lovely woman 
delights in hearing the cfaaruis of a rival 
belle depreciated. The Critics are fre- 
quently tremblingly alive to the injury that 
may be done to their party^ by the publi- 
cation of any anecdote reflecting, or ap- 
pearing to reflect^ on the character of a 
public man, who happens to enjoy their 
patronage and favor. I am far from wish- 
ing to embitter the pleasures of their Temp^, 
ahd though Peneus is now little better than 
a streamlet, I trust these anecdotes will 
not prevent them from laving their sinewy 
limbs in the almost imperceptible spring, 
if they can fancy it to be a river. 

Among the many objections to anec- 
doteSy one is, that they serve to propa- 
gate scandal. Whether to admit or deny 
the allegation I know not, for it bears 
some comparison with the story, told of an 
Italian nobleman, through whose agency 
a butcher was convicted of perjury, for 
swearing to the delivery of a certain 
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quantity of meat^ without deducting the 
weight of the bones *. Now, as it is im- 
possible to give anecdotes, without a little 
sprinkling of scandal, I stand somewhat 
in a similar predicament to the tradesmaa 
of Vicenza, but the bones must be taken 
with the meat. 

* Walmarana, a nobleman of Vi«enza, was,, 
from his immense wealthy also raised to the dig- 
nity of a Venetian Patrician, but, being rather 
of a litigious disposition, he scarcely ever paid 
his bills for the most trifling necessaries without 
disputing their correctness. Among others of his 
trades -people, was a butcher of Yicenza, whose 
bill he only discharged once in the year : during 
that period his cook was commanded to save all 
the bones which had been cut from the meat used 
by the family, and when the butcher swore ia 
court to the weight of the meat, with which he 
had supplied the patrician, the latter produced 
the bones, with the idea of baring the butcher 
found guilty of peijnry, and he actually succeed* 
ed. The weight of the bones was deducted, and 
the poor fellow receiyed a lesson, which it is> 
probable he never forgot ; namely, that it would 
he necessary to find animals without bones, if 
Walmarana should again become one of his- 
customers. 



Allowiog for a moment^ that the publir- 
oation of anecdotes is disseminating scan- 
dal» it certainly is a pleasing method o€ 
amusing one's friends^ for almost everj^, 
person has a spice of curiosity to leaxn th^, 
particulars of his neighbour'B thoughts aud. 
aotions. But I cannot admit that anec- 
dotes are to be classed under this head — 
they are the records of virtues, as well as 
foibles, and without there is a little acid 
in the mixture, the sweetness of flattery 
would quickly cloy the appetite. The ban 
gusto of the gourmand induces hitii to 
i^ingle sauces to excite him to eat, and un- 
less there is something piquant in a volume 
of anecdote9, there would be little to tempt 
the curiosity of the reader, who loves to 
retail the gleanings pf an author's portfolio.. 

To certain persons the publication of 
anecdotes appears like the taint of dis- • 
affection, and a violation of external po- 
licy. But their arguments on this head are 
purely theoretical — their maxims belong to, 
the balancing system —but in their practice 
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lliey differ widely frotn their priecepts. l( 
wer cast a glance over periodical publica*- 
tionSy i^hether th€y be daily, weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly, some delicate 
morceau of anecdote will be sure to meet 
the eye, and if there are any apparent 
irregularities in the combination of anec- 
dote and criticism, we are in courtesy bound 
to believe, that they follow the planetary 
code, which compels the newly discovered 
olrbs to obey the same law that keeps the 
o^ers ift their orbits, and maintains the 
order of a vast and complicated system. 

It is impossible for a sober - minded 
observer not to perceive, when he mixes in 
society, that men differ from themselves^ 
at different times. This may at first sij2:bt 
appear to be a paradox, but it will, on 
exambatiod, be found to be correct. This 
dismemberment of ones*self, if the ex' 
pression be allowable, cannot be concealed 
from any person of modei'ate intellect. No 
man is at all times alike; — if his spirits are 
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elated or depressed he varies in the same 
ratio as a barometer does with the wea- 
ther. If this be a common-place rem?irk, 
it is, nevertheless, a true one; and, per- 
haps, every reader has felt its truth. 

Amidst the revelling of boisterous hos- 
pitality, the disposition unbends, because 
the spirits are in a state of excitation, and 
man is a noisy, uncurbed, unrestrained 
animal. In refined and elegant society, 
he is the quiet, pleasant, gentlemanly 
being. On the race-course he is techni- 
cal, and the peer is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from his plebeian groom. At 
White's or Crockford's he gives full scope 
to his anxieties and passions, and it is in 
these different grades of SQciety that man 
•must be studied to be known. 

The pale lily, when twined in a bouquet 
with the more presuming rose, attracts by 
its delicacy and its simplicity ; and if 
anecdotes have not a little blush of the 
rose, to contrast with the paleness of the 
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lily^ tbe point of attraction ^ which is 
formed by combination and contrast, 
would be lost. 

What would Denon's wonnded French* 
man be without the aid of the dying Ma- 
meluke 7 ^ The contrast alone gives life to 
the scene. Obliterate the name and deeds 
of Brutus from Roman History, and hi$ 
C«sar would appear a mere everyday 
sort of personage : perhaps not a whit 
superior to the common race of men. The 
philosopher of Konigsberg says, that the 
mind has three faculties ; I am, confessed- 
ly, not a philosopher, but I think there are 
three seasons in which the disposition of 
man may be studied advantageously : — in 
the mixed circle of society, ia public life, 

* " One of our wounded men lying on the 
ground, was seizing an expiring Mameluke, and 
strangling him : an officer said to him, " How 
can you, in your condition, do such an act?'' 
** You speak much at your ease," the man re- 
plied, ''you Tvho are unhurt ; but I, who have 
not long to live, must hare some enjoyment while 
I may.'* 

Denon's Travels in Egypt. Vol. I. 
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^and in friendly conversation, and in each 
of thes^^ he will generally be found to 
vary. If a man were to study to appeal 
always the same, he would perplex and 
mislead himself, and be engaged in endless 
controversy with himself. It requires not 
a telescope to discover that mankind have 
their weak sides, and all the magic Ian- 
thorns, and appendages of a whole optical 
museum would be employed in vain, to 
prove that human nature is faultless. 
, In the '' solitude of self,'' we cannot be 
ignoorant, the versatility of our disposi- 
tions. We want not this distempered sen- 
sibility of Rousseau in the closet, how- 
ever its prettiness may add to our reputa- 
tion in society — ^nor his paradoxical mo^ 
rality — his '* airy nothings'^ of Voluptu- 
ous virtue, and unattainable perfection, 
when we are in our sober senses. Those 
who deem such peculiarities merits, are, 
In fact, nothing better than conspirators 
against common sense. 

This liltle Volume, as unpretending. in its 
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contents, as undignified in its appearance, 
may, perhaps, have the honour to attract 
the attention of the world. That it is 
original i and that the anecdotes have been 
obtained from authorities of the highest 
respectability, no person, I believe, will 
presume to dispute. 

The Autographs, which are prefixed to 
this Volume, will, at least, be a voucher for 
the Ileminiscent*s correspondence with 
many of tlie persons of whom anecdotes 
are related, and those who have been in 
habits of intimacy with the parties, will 
be able to judge from the correctness of 
some, of the veracity of the others. 

Anecdotal Keminiscences, like 
Dr. Parr's wig, which '* trespassed a little 
on the orthodox magnitude of perukes in the 
interior parts, and scorned even Episcopal 
limits behind, where it Bwelled out into 
boundless convexity of friz," may be al- 
lowed to deviate a little from established 
rules. As long as the coup d'ceil is 

b 
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pleaskig^ w« s^ldbfti feel much inclmfttieii 
to-eiftiDUie beyoiid it; und if IfaeReminis- 
cenC shotfid sojin^mes fjleiftse, hm «ttd will 
be fiiUy answered. 
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'^ If ever 1 write again, my next Book ahall be as. 
different firom the preaent, aa tbe ipeaent from tlie 
iast; and when in either Work the Reader finds a. 
fiuUt glare a little too atroni^y in his tyt§, lei Usi. 
cfaariUbly bdieve^ at kait, that it irlU aerve the 
Antiior aa a beaeoo, duadd he ever attempt anotbeit 
voyage /* 

IntrodacUon to **jBt DisowubqJ'' 
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DR. MOORE, 
IkRCHBlSHOP OF CANTSRBURT. 

It would be an amusing, and, perhapi, 
BOt an unprofitable enquiry, to trace the origin 
Of many great men's fortunes. Archbishop 
Moore owed his rise in life to two accidental 
circumstances. The Duke of Marlborough 
required a tutor for his sons, and wrote to 
]>r. Sutton, the then Principal of Ghrul 
Church College, Oxford, to appoint a^proper 
person. The Doctor selected a young man^ 
and the Duke appointed a time for an inter^ 
tiew with him at the College. Either in coo* 
««qiience of mistaking the hour, or ftoti acare- 

B 
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less&ess of disposition, he did not keep fbl. 
appointment, and both Dr. Sutton and the 
Duke grew angry. At this critical junctnra 
Mr. Moore passed by the house, and caught 
the eye of Br. Sutton, who informed his Orace 
that, perhaps, it was. as well the gentleman^ 
for whom they had so long waited in vain, had 
disappoinledth^fii. as he might prore as neg- 
ligent with respect to his duties, as be had 
been in attending to his appointment, and he 
then strongly recommended Mr. Moore to the 
Duke. His Grace made no objection to this 
new arratif ement. Mr. Moore was- sent fcr« . 
ai^dMitr^ueed;; and, before tlie dayotoied, 
enelpy necessary pneliouoaey was arran^d. 

'HtfkH^^CKoe wcui. not only a man of Tei7 gveal 
cUasicfll attaiirmenAs, but also a most 0Stitt;ai»te 
chaijanter^ He was likewise eminenliy hand- 
some ; and to his pfs-soos rather than to his 
ta^Nitfl, he was indebted for his seat on th^^ 
Aodi^eprscopai tbrofue. Be had been some ft^ 
years, the family tutor, when his personal^' 
atkadlis6nii;pd3rced hiw in an awkward, if noti 
a dsBigevoiia sitoatioiK. Qua. of the: da«gbtffi»< 
of hu^potxda 'beo^sne coamposedl a& lam, wd > 



Mam± "mo bfoadiy ber wislies tiiat Ite eeilM 
ti9t'aibct to misandergtand lier. In a tiraM* 
tjntt, as the tutor did not profit by il faint, tlM 
lady spoke plainly. Mr. Moore cotild vul ' 
rotorn her love, and, to avotd being presMcl' 
too ckfsely, mentioned it, in confidence, to tb» ' 
Ihike. His Grace ivas i^nrtefal, and assured^ 
Mx» Moore that he would never lose sight of 
httt, tmtil he bad made his fortune. Nor ^d 
bey for as a reivard for the tutor's declining m 
noble alliance, he nev«>r rested until he sa^ / 
fahn installed in the ^^ee of Csnterbnry. Tifcr : 
ATcbbiskop acknov^led^ned t6t a iate Rigbl* 
RerereBd Prelate, from Whom i vMiiaed. 
this anecdote, that had Le admired; tip 
lady, be very prol)afaty miglit kwrei aoMt 
differently. • 

GENERAL RAINSFOHir. 

^O^EWERAL Rainstfotid, "w^ho tras af ^re$lf" 
fsyorite of the lafe King, was one* of tbi 
TdShestmenin existence. A gentrai x/tiet 
wlui at one time issued, thht all officers should' 
l^ve in an account of their age, and the Un^ 
of '«eii< MrHceik S'he^exiclt^, ^i&i^ 
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atudoQp to appear a young man, and an ^ 
4)fficer, made a little mistake in his returniv 
for he actually dated his military service* 
aome years before the time of his birth. Some 
person who knew the vanity of his charact^^ 
once played him a trick which raised a lunfh 
against him for a length of time, and deprived 
him of a considerable sum of money. A 
packet was sent to him, purporting to come 
from some German Baron, offering the services 
of a certain number of his vassals, for a stated 
aum, and enclosing what was said to be correcl 
likenesses of the would-be-soldiers. On 
paper they certainly appeared to be fine men, 
and the General had no doubt they would 
prove brave warriors. He called all hii 
officers together — informed them of the offef ■ 
he liad received, and, much against their will, 
induced them to contribute towards the sum 
required to place them in the ranks of his 
regiment. The money was sent — the General 
talked much of his expected recruits, but aa 
they only existed on paper, nothing more was ^ 
lieard either of them or the money. 
All the officers of his regim^t were in town^x. 



)»«Tidai to a levee day, and the General 
«oald not do otherwise than invite them en 
nnasse to dine with him. He had an object hi 
view, and after dinner he mentioned it — ^this 
was to present them all in a body at Court: 
Had it not been for one little offence ^ven bjr 
the lady of the General, his point would have 
been carried. Mrs. R. was a strict economist, 
and before the gentlemen had half enjoyed 
themselves over their wine, she sent in the 
coffee, and, with it, a hint which could nbt be 
tnistaken, viz. — the hats of the guests on 
another waiter ; which gave them so much 
umbrage that they even declined taking coffee, 
and disappointed the General of exhibiting 
%em in the courtly circle. 

'BR. FtSHGR, BISHOP OP SALISBURY. 

Bishop Fisher, who was preceptor to the 
lafe amiable Princess Charlotte, was applied 
to by Lady De Clifford to speak to her Royal 
Highness on the impropriety of giving way to 
passion. He did so, and moreover composed 
a short prayer, which he humbly advised her 
Royal Highness to repeat, whenever she 
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Itand any difficulty in managing kef tempor* 
Tbn princess heard him with grea| patieaee, 
#od ptoniised to follow his advice. In a short 
time Lady De Clifford made a second qqi9'' 
plaint to the prelate ; who, as before, lectnred 
his illustrious pnpil, and regretted that hvk 
prayer had proved ineffective. *' Indeed^ 
my Lord, you are mistaken/' replied tho 
Princess, *' had I not bethought myself o^ 
your pra\ er, I should, instead of scoldings 
l^ye boxed her Ladyship's ears.'' The Bishop 
•was silenced, and henceforth never presumed 
Ifeo interfere with those little petulances, whicli 
are natural to all > oung persons of every raok 
ifl^ life. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

Her Majesty was always extremely kind 
and considerate towards her own sej(. Th# 
Duchess of Ancaster was one evening ia at- 
^ndance on her JMajesty at the Theatre, an^y 
^eing enceinte, appeared fatigued with stand'f 
ipg so long behind the chair of the QueeOi 
nfh^, obs^ying Ler change couj^tenance, luii4I^ 
4?)iueA 1^ ta waive oti^UQtt&i and taka i| 



•fat; the Duchess excused herself, and^vould 
not dekuowledge Ihat the felt ikiiy i^ f nvo- 
luence in performisg iier duty. The Quaen, 
at length, perceived that the Duchess was 
really not able to support the fatigue, and, 
fising, she said, "if your Grace will not sit 
dowu, I must leave the house ; ( am bat 9 
wom^u, and standing so long would overoos^ 
Hie/' The Duchess could no h^u^er di;'put« 
the will of her ro>al mistress, and the audience 
lukd ao opportunity of witnessing the siugulac 
jliircumstaQce of a lady- in -waiting seated, ia 
p^Uc, hy the side of her sovereign. 

The condescension of the Queen was »t]i,4 
kingly exemplified when Dr. Carr, the present 
ttihop of Chichester, was first introduced to 
iPr< It was some years before he obtained 
W^ H^eei^T^t dignity ; and he expressed to hejr 
Jf^a^QgLyt his high sense of the distinction with 
^l^cl^ she had honored him. "" The obliga" 
ti|fiiiaoa my side/' replied tlie Queen; *' I 
^jfm^t it au honor tQ be knowa to such a 
IQ9^ aa 9pft9i: Carr." 
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THE QUBEN OP WURTEMBURO0 

Wlien Princess Royal of England, h«r 
..Royal Highness was accustomed to keep tor 
attendants standing for some honrs, reading 
aloud for her entertainment ; this came to tii« 
knowledge of Queen Charlotte, who remon*^ 
4rtrated with her, in vain, on the folly of in^ 
iisting on the observance of so much etiquette 
in private. Willing to eradicate the germs of 
inordinate pride from the heart of her daog^- 
ter, her Majesty, being somewhat indisposied^ 
ient for the Princess to read to her. When tiba 
. book wns presented, her Royal Highness was 
about to take her seat, as usual, but ih# 
Queen desired her to read standing. 
Pmcess remonstrated, but the Queen 
peremptory, and her Royal Highness ati^i^h 
became so fatigued, that she was unable lo 
continue her readings : ** Now,'' said fkv 
Qu^en, '* you have experienced the same ^ 
t%ue in obliging me, as your ladies daily ^ 
in obeying your commands ; do not forget -tiM 
lesson I have given yOu/' 
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.Allt09OXAL EtmiriMBHCJM. 9 

MARSHAL MARMONT. 

' Marshal Ma RMONT, who was no ftdrocatt 
Ibr the science of phrenology, once took itinta 
his head, to call in disgnise on Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim. The two professors did not know 
his person, and examined the protaberanoea 
of his pericranium with all due gravity, and 
then gave it as their fiat, that he was deficient 
in the organ of courage ; advising him, at thtt 
same time, not to choose a military life. Tha 
Marshal, still preserving his incognito, re*- 
marked, that he had never been accused of » 
want of courage, but bowed to their judgment 
* f^ On taking leave, Marmont remarked that, peis- 

tips, they might wish to know on whose head 
ey had pronounced an opinion ; the Doctor* 
smiled assent; and the Marshal, with a low 
bow, announced his name and title, leaving 
/ 4he two phrenological professors bursting wift 
mortificaticHi at the mistake they had com* 
' mitted, for the valonr of Marmont had ntrtt 
- been doubted. 

This anecdote zeminds. me of tbe story whith. 
^as.been told of the head-master.of a OL^e- 
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brated aeminary in the yiclnity of Loodcnu 
The father of one of his pupils was attacked 
with the phrenological mania, and the master 
was req\)ested to examine the head of the boy, 
ivhich be did very scientifically, and found a 
protuberamte, from which he prognosticated 
Yery great success, in some particular parsnit, 
to his pupil. The fond father was inextacies^ 
•od the mtister might have come off with edat» 
bad not the boy, who, perhaps, owed him b 
^pidge for some unforgiven severity, remind* 
f 4 him, that the very bump he had been so 
learnedly expatiating upon, was nothing mor# * 
than a swelling, caused by a blow which he m 
bad given him with a ruler,, on the preceding, t 

*" i 

T|i,£ MARQUIS. OP ABERCOBN* 

"Wken the Marquis of Abereom preferred 
lapchftTgeft for maI>administration of jnstiot 
«g»iosi Judge Fox, though there was littl« 
iAotthtof the culpability of the accused, whicB 
the accuser supported by proof, there wfti 
fffeatooBsternation among the legal ebaraefers 
i».tbe.Hoaaeol Lovda, M»p#8tiiig tbe result 



•f trying the Jvrdge criminally ; and all agreed 
tbtft it would be setting a bad example to 
place a person iu his exalted station of life in 
the sitaatiou of a plebeian offender. The 
speech of the Marquii^, when he brought th« 
charges before the house, was allowed to b* 
one of uncommon power — ^the Bishops ac- 
knowledged that it was exceedingly eloquent, 
and Lord Eldon complimented his brother 
peer ; but as the conduct of a Judge was the 
subject of enquiry, propriety was recommend- 
ed, and the result was as might have been 
expected. After the decision. Lord EldoB 
advised the Marquis to bring it forward during 
the next session, and regretted that he had 

Kosen an improper season for so important 
accusation ; but the Marquis was not one 
to be led or driven : " I have done my duty, 
my Lord/' he replied, ** and I shall interfere 
DO further. Your Lordship, and the BishopS;^ 
)iave. coqipUmented me on my eloquence ; it 
appears to have had but one effect, for you^ 
and tt^ey bowed, smiled, and walked to the 
oQier sid^. of tbe hoaM^" 
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LADY MORGAN, 
AND LADY HAMILTON. 

Lady Morgan, in the *' Book of t|i* 
Boudoir/' has been somewhat more seyei^ 
than just on Emma, Lady Hahiltoiv, though 
her account of the egotism of Lord Nelson, 
certainly, is not at all exaggerated. Out of 
bis profession, the hero was a mere every-day 
•ort of personage, and this imbecility of mind^ 
perhapSyCaused him to delight in those fooleries 
at which the world laughed. But this cannot 
be said of Lady Hamilton, who was really 
a sensible and elegant, as well as a most * 
lately woman. 

The remark of the cicerone at Romney^ 
who had painted Lady Hamilton in every 
rariety of attitude and costume, to Mr. Murphy 
ihe engraver, who observed, in reply to the 
eulogies of the Artist's factotum, ** that it 
was a pity her Ladyship did not add virtue 
to her attractions and accomplishments," is 
a proof tbat her manners were not of that 
gjade in which Lady Morgan has illiberall/ 
plaoed tbem; ''If you had leen bev; 91% 






ikd heard b^r speak/' said the cicerone, 
" yon would have forgotten her faults/' 

Lady Hamilton was the very reverse of • 
i^lgar : she was vain — ^so is Lady Morgan : 
she was clever — so is Lady Morgan. Hen 
the two ladies were on a point of ecjuality. 
Lady Hamilton was lovely as an angel, wi& 
a figure as near perfection as it is possible to 
be conceived : Lady Morgan had not been tp 
g^atly favored 1^ nature, but Lady Hamilton • 
used to tell a story of her sitting perched up oa 
the pillows of the blue satin sofas at the Priory^ ■ 
the seat of the late Marquis of Abercom, wfaa • 
liked odd people, and complaining that Sir - 
Thomas Lawrence had not done justice to her 
figBre ! When Lady Campbell was invited to 
the Priory, she declared that her curiosity 
extended no further than to see Lady Hamil- 
ton and Miss Owenson, the former she wae 
delighted, with, but the latter talked too muck 
of herself. Perhaps Lady Hamilton, who was . 
an. excellent posture-mistress, and, with the 
aid of a shawly used to personate the deities of v 
the Heathen mythol<^, attracted more attea* - 
tion ftan Lady JAoi^^, v^oia aoknowladgod ^ 
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to bt a tolerable raconteur ^ and tbu§ ttiiiritcfi*^'' 
tionally raised the bile which the bleu baa takeor ' 
tbia opportanity of dUcbar^ng. 

How Lady Morgan got into the select drrcle " 
at the Priory, I do not exactly know, but 
I .believe it was through the introduction «f 
Hrs. Hawkins, and, as political du^^cussioni - 
were never tolerated there, her democrati* 
opiniona were prevented from clashing wftb ' 
the aristocrotxcal prinoi|»ies ^of her noblv 
boat. 

.Tbere is something like ingratitude in tb' 
:atla<>k of her ladyship on a lady whose faulti' 
werfe' too public, btit who was not devoid of ' 
seviinrent, tenderness and g^enerosfty. Tba 
ittflnence of the Marquis of Abercorn raistii(| 
Miss Owenstm to the dignity of my lady^ and 
fiurely for this, his family deserved some gra^ 
titude and eonsidemtion. 

in si{)eakiiig of Lady Hamilton, Lady 
Moqi^n describes her as being gifted with 
a ^* Poll of Plymouth voice/' This is «r 
mistake. Lady Haititlton's vmce was trufy 
munaal: rii« Wasapupilof Mara, aiiH iiM<^ 
«f>n}y»pl6nii^:bat a aaealifie cSm^r^ Ta^ 



koinour th« folly of Lord Nekon, she owt* 
tiiiily- did dmot those poetio.;ftl ftbortieoft^ (•t 
ffi»icb the coicrta-ioo of the timee ftBowM 
a temporary popularity^ but, in other no^ty, 
a»9M>re «karming or elegant womaa than Lad/ 
IX«aiiUoa could not be met with. She haA' 
h^ Yurtues also, and they ought not to fa#> 
pftf sed oref ia silence. 

When Sir WiUiam Hafmilton wm recalldd: 
^m Napl«)B, he resided at the mansion of biar- 
relative, Mr. Beckford, in Orosvenor Sqaaim 
lie was not isch, and his^ aceovnts with- Ifa^" 
GoTerameat Were aot settled, nor likely tH: 
ba for a k)ng time. Sir WiUiam*, bowwer^ 
hsd accepted a bill for fifteen hundred ponddi^ > 
aad trusted to the receipt of the debt dne ta 
him froin (voiverauient to proride for it. Tb# 
biU was within a few dai^s of becoming dna^ 
and there was not the slightest probabttity of 
his being able to provide font from that quarter. 
Ifar.Beclcf ord^ wbo was at that time engaged i» : 
baildingFonthill, ha . nonioney to lend', aM&isf 
William was eicceedingly uaeasy at tbepiioi9)^«ls4 ' 
ofthe Ml being protested* |Ar.Williiynis, ^^(fb» ^ 
wMttba actinre a^tat of Jf r .* <tolifo>dy n^m «> 
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tiie day prerioiu to the bill being payaMi, 
nqnestdd by Lady Hamilton to favor berwifli 
a fe«r minutes conversation. Lady Hamilt<m 
waa in tears, and with a tenderness and feeling 
lor which, perhaps. Lady Morgan would net 
bare given her credit, she explained the dr*-' 
oamstances in which Sir William was placed, 
and asked Mr. Williams to advise her bow to 
act. The expenditure of Mr. Beckford waa 
at that time so great that it was impossible for 
binot^ to advance even a few hundred poundi 
to .assist his relative ; and Lady Hamilton, 
pladng her hand upon the shoulder of Mi^ 
Williams, said, ** then I will tell you whal 
can be done ; my jewels are valuable : (her 
fmrure was indeed splendid) I cannot bear 
to see Sir William so unhappy, and, at hia 
time of life, I am aure any unpleasant pro- 
eftedings would be the death of him, will 
yon do me the favor to take them to your 
bankers, and get the money advanced on their 
security /' Just at this time a negociation waa ' 
<at loot for Lady Hamilton's being received at 
court, and it was probable that she would - 
nqme her j«wciak Mr. WtlUaiiia waa not 
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a B^n 4o behold a woman like Lady Hamilton, 
iojan agony of grief, and he refused to take- 
hedT jewels, though he begged her to make 
herself perfectly ei^y, as he would devise 
sopje means or other to raise the money by 
the time it should be required: and, I be- 
lieve, it was advanced the same day, on 
personal security, by Williams and Drury 
the bankers. 

This anecdote may serve to contradict the 
report oi there being any tenderer sentiment 
than friendship between her and Lord NelsOn : 
— had there been is it not likely she would' 
have applied to him in a case of such': 
emergency? The fact is, I believe, that their, 
liasons were purely platonic — mere vanity, 
on both sides, both liked to be the talk of the. 
world^ and both were gratified at exciting 
public attention. 

The received opinion that Lady Hamilton 
was the cause of Lord Nelson separating from 
his wife, is also incorrect. The quarrel was 
caused by another, and a very different occur- 
rende. Ladv Nelson had a son in (he Navy 
whom she wished to get promote4« Lckrd- 

C 
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NelBon re^puied to b«a party to t%^ proceed^ . 
iBg, 9* be coDind^red hiai not qualified to 
ooouBaad ; and, irritated at tbe refusal, lier . 
Lady^ip waited on Lord Spencer to solia^t 
his interest. With the imprudence of a hasty ' 
woman,, she divulged a sceret which mi^ 
bare proved prejudicial to the Hero of tbe 
Nile.; and this. Lord Spencer, then a Lord 
of the Admiralty, who waa a friend of Nelson, 
npeated to him at the next interview. From 
this time Lord and Lady Nelson never met. 

As Lady Hamilton's history has been given 
in many garbled fonns to the public, periiaps 
ii may not be uninteresting to read her oum 
ftooount, wbich has been corroborated by tfa« 
laite- Marquis of Abercorn. Her mother was a^ 
cook in a respectable family, whom, when 
fiftdy- Hamilton, she frequently visited. In 
servitude herself* she attracted the notice- 
of Colonel Greville, a nephew of Sir W. 
Hamilton's, while she was employed in^ 
sc^rubbiug down the stairs. Strack by her 
beauty he made her offers which she accepted, 
and for some years resided entirely with hira, 
asdidalsohermKithef^ for rite protested she^ 



coMd notrecoiidiU hersdf to \hia§ in'sptemlor 
wliile her mothei^ wa» in seirvitode* QretiUtf,' 
io coufseqiience of his impmdeBce, ' becftMo^ 
ittiik>lved to a great amoont, and Sir W. H-/ 
kindly came forward and arranged hid affaifs.* 
(JSreviQe was to go out of the country, but* 
bie(bre hi« departure ho informed his uncle^ 
that' one sSeAt still pressed heavily upon his 
mind, atid that was the situation of Mrs. Hart. ' 
Sit William desired him not to make him- 
self tiweasy respecting her, as he would talte' 
cfti^ that she should be provided for. Grcf* 
vIHe urged him to see her, and toid bim'htf^ 
Wtjuld- find her lovely, and a» atnis^e as isb^^ 
Wn^ beautiful. With the kindest in teMlcfiM^ 
Sir W. promised to obey the last injunctions^ 
<^ his nephew, and shortly after the departure 
o#teretJlle, he wrote a note to Mrs. Hart/ 
requesting her to call on him in Grosveii«!f* 
Squall. She obeyed the summons, and SiiP ' 
William, who was then preparing for hiai 
departure on an embassy to Naples, was so ' 
struck with her beauty, that he immediately 
nuad^ her an oSet of marriage, md wa» 
acc^pted^ From lhi& tiioe Mrs. Hisgrt resided 
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in Grosvenor Square, and to preyent the 
conversation of the world, Sir William 
quitted it for the house of a friend, until he 
was married to the lovely parvenue by- 
special licence ; the Marquis of Abercom 
officiating as father, and giving away the 
bride to his uncle. At Naples, her beauty 
and her talents rendered her conspicuous, 
and she certainly was of more service in an 
epctra diplomatic capacit3^ than half the charge 
d'affaires, by whom the British nation is 
represented at Foreign Courts. From the 
openness of her nature she met with many 
false friends, and ungrateful proteges, till at 
last she might have adopted, with justice, the 
opinion of Madame Recamier.* 

There was a witchery about Lady Hamiltoii 
even after she had reached the autumn of life, 
which few women possess. Mr. Coutts said 
that he had seen all the most celebrated 

• 

* Madame Recamien Tiho vrzs as mnch distinguished for 
her kindness as for her beauty, met with great ingratitude 
from those whom she bad patronized and protected. Indig' 
nant at their baseness, she took a deaf and damb child under 
■Iter protection ; ** this anfortanate object/' said she, " will 
mtrely, be an exception to tiiOBe whom I have cherished bat 
to sting me ; if not, I abjure tiie world I " 
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beauties during the last sixty years, but bad 
aever met with her equal, either in personal 
charms or fascination of manners. She was 
also a pleasant hoaxer and the compliment 
she paid Charles Bell, the printer of *' The 
Times," who had vanity sufficient to serve half 
a dozen of his sex, will shew that she knew 
how to manage even a newspaper manager.* 

She accidentally met with Mr. Bell at a par- 
ty, and when she was informed of his con- 
nexion with the Times, she thought him worth 
powder and shot, and invited him to meet a 
party at her residence on a certain day. Ever 
open to flattery, and delighted with the atten- 
tion paid him by Lady Hamilton, Mr. Bell 
was punctual to his time, and found a large 
party of titled and fashionablie persons assem- 
bled. Lady Hamilton received him with 
marked attention; and, when a couple of 
-roasted ducks smoked upon the table, she 
addressed herself particularly to the little 
manufacturer of the large London paper, and 
assured him, that the ducks before him had 
been sent to her from Muscovy, (whether by 
tire Cear, or a Cossack chieftain, I forget) 
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imd 6he had ordered tbem to be kilkcl» ^to 
evince b«r pleasure at his r'mU ]^r,BeIliva« 
eT€r open to any thing in this style, and b«- 
lieved every vford that her ladyship game 
utterance to, though common sense wonid 
have told him, they came direct from a metro* 
^olitan poulterer's : he repeated the flattering 
compliment in every circle of society, to which 
.he could gain admission, till the story of the 
jducks became a bye^word among his friends. 

Mr. Bell was of a petite figure ; and, some- 
timesy played sad tricks with the English lan- 
guage in his speech. He had a great dislike 
io be thought a little man ; and, as he was 
.^ne day walking down Fleet-street, he was 
hailed by the elder Astley, who was ''a ton 
of man'' in his own person, with the detested 
.epithet of *' little Bell !" repeated half a do- 
'een times in a minute. Astley was on hofse- 
.back, and had been in search of Mr. Bell^ to 
procure the insertion of some critique or ad" 
vertisement ; Mr. Bell was not deaf, but when 
ihe fatal appellation reached his ears, he re- 
doubled his speed to escape from the umsov- 
.<eau5 proprietor of the AmphiOiefttre* Jt 



in raltt; thm •qtteffttte pitied "g^round rapidly, 
Old every pasMsger oil the pav^ arrested their 
alepe at the repeated exclamations of *^ little 
^U!" Then ^flowed a scene betweeh Aatley 
and Bell, irhicfa it would be iiAposstble to 
do justice to in description, and the latter 
complained loudly of the indignity of the di- 
tnittutiTe being thus, on all occasions, applied 
to his name, by his herculean friend: 
" Why," replied Astley, ** I have as much 
ivason to complain as yon, for they call me the 
^eat At4, and I will caU you the Hftfe 

Lady Hamilton, though elevaied to ti ratik 
ift society, which her birth never gare her the 
"slif htest pretensions to aspire to, never ga^e 
Jraraelf any unnecessary airs ; she waB always 
.'tieiy conciliating and unaffected in her man- 
«ivs ; and, though closely connected with the 
ittnatocracy, she did not pretend to admire 
.-thetn more than iplebeiatis ; nor did she, lil^e 
net little dame of Kildare Street, imbibe tNe 
effluvia of dignity froth 'the perfumed pocket- 
*l|flBdkerdfiefsofpi4ne0sses. Sverybodykhew 
Imt oi%i& waa pkbeiasM^nyn^ Ot^lTy 



«» 
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l^ew that she had not been a miracle of vir- 
tue — ^yet every body visited her. Sir William 
doated on her very looks, and if she had not 
possessed greater qualifioations than mere 
beauty, she could' not have gained the love 
and respect of all who knew her« 

An instance of the uncommon fascination of 
her manners, occurred during a visit she paid 
to the Boltons, the near relatives of Lord 
Nelson, and the probable claimants of the 
title. Mrs. Bolton invited all the family to 
meet Lady Hamilton ; and, among the rest, 
Mrs. K — g, of Ipswich, who was the sister of 
Mr. Bolton. Mr. K — ^g refused to allow either 
his wife or daughters to visit where Lady 
Hamilton was, but at the entreaties of Mn. 
K — g, he assisted at the dinner party himself. 
On his return, his wife, of course, was anxioofl 
to learn his opinion of her ladyship; and,. to 
her surprise, he told her, that he admired her 
beyond the power of description, and had 
invited her to spend a week with them. 

Had Lady Hamilton answered the descrip- 
tion given of her by Lady Morgan, she. would 
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not Kave been a person likely to be received 
hy^ the Bnchess of DcYonshire, and the other 
leaders of the ton, who had the power to ap- 
•preciate grace and talent. 

ROYAL ECONOMY. 

The English economists, who are very fond: 
of writing about that which they do not under- 
stand, have somehow or other omitted to give 
two instances of economy, which are well 
known to Parisian tourists. Le Bon Rot, 
Charles, keeps no wine in his cellars, but a cer- 
tain quantity is brought in a van to theThuil- 
leries, every day from the wine merchants, 
and the unopened bottles are returned on the 
following day, so that his Majesty pays only 
for that which is drank : and the Duke D'Or- 
leans till very lately had no cook in his estab- 
lishment, for a restaurateur in the Palais 
•ftoyale had the honor of supplying his table. 
What win our economists sfty to this ? 

This legitimate economy reminds me of an 

• anecdote which Lady S related to me, of 

Joseph Buonaparte, who in 1803-4 was one of 
the Ambassadors who were assembled to 
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lUMiiifkctnre the treaty of Amieais. Tlie rv- 
-preBentatives of the different courts oontrarted 
with the manager of the theatre lor their 
boxes, and the performances of ffome of the 
principals of the Corps Dramatique from 
Paris : each ambassador, at the same time, 
(Pubscribing to defray the expences. Alter 
ii certain number of nights, the most distin- 
guished performers were to be allowed a 
4»enefity to which all the diplomatists, except 
^e Fiench Ambassador, liberally contributed. 
One of the actresses, who was under the 
neoessity of returning to fulfil her engage- 
ments at Paris, waited on Joseph for the 
price of his box, more than a week after her 
benefit had taken place. His Excellency was 
not disposed to pay, and though informed 
that Lord Whitworth, and all the other 
4iplomatists had treated her with the greatest 
liberality, he said, *' That their Excellenciof 
were at liberty to do as they pleased, biit 9s 
4ie had agreed to pay the manager a stipu- 
lated sum for the use of a box, during hift 
residence in Amiess, ^e should undoubtedly 
^ay no more \" 
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PROFESSOR WHITE, 0£ OXFORD. 

Professor White was a very singular as well, 
as a very learned man ; whenever he walked 
out with his wife, he always marched onpom- 
pously in front, leaving her to follow at the- 
distance of several yards hehind him ; a point 
of scholastic etiquette which the good lady 
never ventured to violate. The Professor was 
somewhat of a gourmand, and on one occasion; 
had desired an immensely large turkey-pie ta 
he made expressly for his own consumption.. 
His domestics consisted only of two femal* 
servants, whose names were Jane and Sarah, 
and having as great a taste for turkey *pie> 
as the Professor hmself, with the assistance 
of a few of their friends they contrived i»? 
finiish it on the second day, without the aid of 
Mheir master. Mrs. White dreaded, yet was 
compelled, to inform her husband of this diB^ 
aster, as she expected it would ^ive rise to « 
violent storm of passionate vituperation, hut 
contrary to his usual custom, the Professor 
received i\ veijy calmly, simply remaiiiLyg. 
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that ** the times were clianged indeed, a^ U: 
was proved that the Janey-Saries had tiii;ied 
Turkey /Jtrates." 

MR. ROSCOE, 
AND RICHARDS ROBERTS JONES.. : 

Ktchards Roberts Jones, better known 
at Liverpool by the soubriquet of the " walk- 
ing library/' had the singular faculty of 
understanding and speaking many of the 
living aiid dead languages, without possess- 
ing the power of writing any of them. Indeed 
he appears to be a kind of lusus natures — 
tsdented yet imbecile — as if the strength of his 
intellect was overpowered by some natural 
deficiency. Mr. Roscoe, whose estimable 
qualities are only equalled by the splendour 
of his talents, has been for years the patron 
and supporter of this poor man, and written 
a memoir of his life, which he published for 
the benefit of his protegee. Scarcely appear- 
ing to possess the faculties of human nature; 
this poor fellow '* redolent of dirt," wanders 
about the streets of Liverpool, with a book 
i«i his band^ seeming literally to devour its 
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eontents, and scarcely dei^in^ to reply to 
any question put to him eicept in monosylla- 
bles. Indeed he appears to be incapable of 
holding a lengthened conversation, and sach 
was the opinion of Dr. Parr, who yisited 
Liverpool on purpose to have an interview 
with this singular classic. For Mr. Roscoe, 
however, Jones had always the most pro* 
found respect, and would willingly do any 
thing he desired. Willing to relieve his 
humble friend of some of the accumulated 
dirt of years, Mr. Roscoe, on one occasion, 
gave him a note to carry to some public insti** 
tution, which simply contained an order <o 
wash the tearer. Jones, who conceived he was 
to take back an answer to his patron, readily 
accepted the invitation to enter, and in a few 
miiiutes, despite of his desperate resistance, he 
was plunged by a posse of sturdy fellows who 
relished the joke, into a bath, and well 
rubbed down. As soon as the operation was 
over, Jones hastily dressed himself, and ran 
back to Mr. Roscoe, who with difficulty pre- 
vented himself from laughing at the indigo 
nation of Jones, who never suspected his 



putroB to hare beea tbe e««d^ of hm inmm^^ 
vioii. The kindnoM^f Mt. Roagoo iioweY>ei>- 
tfpoo soothed his pasflioii> and the dottoe«#- 
of a crown erased the ooeurrenoe- from ^ift- 
memor^r.- la the days of bis prosperity "Hbt*'- 
Boseoe was ftCcvusrtoiDed to allow this penOii! 
an amiQity of twenty poands, and to hi«^ 
iiiiinortal honor, be it told, alter the* mvel' 
reverse of fortune ho esipen^eed, he 9ei^ 
ivithdrew hia weekly bonraty- inm- hii« 
eeeetttirie piotegei^. 

I 

CGNERAL MA<; GORIIillCK^ 

taeneral Mac Cormick, who was one of the 
representatives for the immaculate borough of 
Truro, for which place he was returned by 
the Falmouth interest, had a desire to obtain 
* Colonial Government, and with great diffi- 
"cnlty, through the mediation of the Marqais' 
*of Abercom he obtained an interview with Mr 
IPitt, the then Premier. To those who wre* 
ttot initiated in the secrets of cabinets, and the 
letiqtiette of ministries, it may appear strallge>^^ 

T 

that a member of the house of representatives'^ 
:«hoiildfinddti74iffi«illtyin'<A^teiti|g «« ft^iM 
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vnm ixS^u wxaisbtr pwhen hejecmld deamid oae 
o# ]m» aovefeign : but tfaeie are twa degrees. 
oitepteaentatiyeBi those Ibcthe County y^durisfp 
tlie premiership of Pitt, were admitted to Ai«. 
pveiei^« while those for the Borough got bo 
fiMber than the office of George Roeo^ unle« 
OBi eome specifti occasion when it might be. 
necessary to secure their senrices. This 
Dwnriung Street aristocracy, was, however^ 
oipen to the infiuence of tiie power behind the 
throne, and a letter from the Marquis of Aber* 
com introduced the General to the Premier.* 
The General was a courtier to the heme, bnt 
his politeness was sometimes productiye of 
evil consequences, and proved to be so in this 
instance. He had prenously memorialized 



* "Die " power behind the throoe," seems to be bat toi* 
perfectly understood. It consists of the land proprietors, and 
many noble families, who appear very little before the pablie, 
tiiongb, in private, they direct and even control the ministry^ 
That they have a thoroogh contempt for the people no one 
can doubt ; and they know they promote their own interestt 
better by private than public interference, or they would not 
employ others to take the active part, while they remain 
ai^arently passive. The late Lord Erskine used to term this 
party, the *' Hedge Sparrowa," .and prooopnced them to be 
the mo«t dangerous to the liberty of the subject, and th« wel* 
Are of the natioii, pf ay combhulioii lieKacw <f& 
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the ministeTy and after the time for the iater^ 
Tiew had been appointed, had prepared his 
compliments with all dtie care. Before he' 
arrived at Downing Street, his preliminary 
speech was properly arranged and digested- 
under its Separate heads, and, being pUDctoal' 
to his time, he was immediately ushered into 
the presence of the minister. 

•Mr. Pitt bowed — ^took out his watch and 
placed it on the table before him, and while 
the General was pouring fo^th a torrent -of 
senatorial compliment, he quietly remarked 
that he could afford him only ten minutes 
audience. More than half the time had 
already elapsed ; the General was thrown out 
of his regular course, and began to consider 
what he really ought to state to the Premier. 
Before his recollection served him, the ten 
minutes had expired and Mr. Pitt, immediately 
made his bow. The General had done nothmg, 
and to obtain a second interview was next to 
impossible. However he returned home, and 
not to evince a want of politeness, wrote a long 
letter to the Premier, in which he thanked 
him for the very patient hearing he had 



^ffli^ded him. The ^bj«ct tof the . General wa3: 
to get appointed to the Goyemn^at of Cape; 
Breton, for which he was to vaqate hia a^at 
in,faTor of a nominee of the mipifiters, and: 
Actjieats were somewhat scarce at that period,: 
hftgained his objects The Duke of Clarence: 
paid a yisit to Cape Breton during the gorer-*^ 
norship of the General ; and CaptaiA,^ afWr- r 
wards Admiral BuUer^ who was there with 
his frigate at the same time, had the 
misfortune to incur the silent displeasure of^ 
his Royal Highness. The boats crew of the . 
Ci^taia were better rowers than those of' 
the Duke, and though they started at the 
sam'e time from the Royal ship, the Captain 
was landed some minutes earlier than l^s 
illustrious friend. The Duke made no obsetr 
vatiquy but General Mac Cormick, who couUl. 
read com^tly glances, was exceedingly, shocked 
at this deviation, from established etiquette^- 
and remonstrated with Captain Buller on hii 
waiil'Of respect. '* Such nonsense,'^ replied . 
, Captain Buller, *^ may be very pleasant to 
you, my dear General, but if mine a^ more . 
ahl^,.49e&mpn than thosie of the Duke; lanx 
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nt/t courtier enough to sacsifiee. their tepu^ 
tation to aay i«ch trickery/' 

The Buke of Kent was governor <^ Hati&OE 
at the same time that Cape Breton was tuider 
the administration of the General. On his 
recall he did not fail to pay his respects at 
Court, and her Majesty asked him; several 
questions respecting the Buke of Kent. The 
General was exceedingly gratified, and assured 
her Majesty that his Royal Highsesa was 
every thing she could wish. '^ Then he ia 
strangely altered, General,'^ replied tha 
Queen, *' since I last heard of him, and. I am 
very glad to hear it' 



f> 



THE BUKE OF PORTLAND. 

Thb late Buke of Portland, when in offiee, 
was applied to hy a clergyman for a Beane^, 
with^the intimation that a certain swi^^was in 
the hands of his hanker, and- at the dispoaal 
of his Grace. The Buke, justly indignant^ 
sent the letter to the Bishop of London vMi 
a short comment, and that Prelate very proper- 
If soon silenced the sfmoniacal ^pHcaiKt for 
Ctereh. dignities. When we recolieot that 



tb^ pake was dot a rich nmA art the time, and 
considerably involved ; to(r much praise cannot, 
be bestowed on his upright and consciencions 
conduct. 

PETER PINDAR, 
AND MADAME MARA. 

Dr. Walcot and Madame Mara, were on" 
terais 6f the greatest intimacy. He wrote ' 
the' song of '' H.6pe told a flattering tale/' 
expressly for her and she sun]^ it f^r tie firilt 
time at one of her owi^ benefits, "f he ne'xt day ' 
she sold* the manuscript.' Pet^rhad aTrea<^y 
d«De the saibe. attd the twomusie puWsfiers, 
after a long dispute which neither hkd fbt 
power to settle, agreed to Wait 6n Mara and 
solidt'herintei*fereAee. She consented, and a^r 
she was going iti search of I>r. Walfeot' he • 
hapiieneMo cross her path in the Haymarket : 
he hMl already heard of the circunistance,- - 
and like ^e prima doniia\ was t6t disposed 
to reUnd the motiey he had received . * * Whaf ' 
is to be done " said Mara, ** can't you say' 
yoil'.wei^ inibxicated wlten yon aold'it?^' 
'* Ctmuot you say the ^asAe of yours^/^ 
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replied the Satirist, " one story would be 
belieyed as soon as the other/' 

MISS BENGER. 

Miss Benger when she resided in Warretl 
Street, Fitzroy Square, was remarkable for 
the dirtiness of her windows, and also for the 
confusion of her apartments, for she resolutely 
opposed the application of a duster to the'' 
tables, or a broom to the cobwebs, lest in the 
use of these necessary articles, her mann-* 
scripts might be disturbed. 

Her talents drew a considerable circle of 
friends around her; and seyeral carriages 
might be seen, drawn up in a line before her 
door, almost eyery day. Tall in her person, 
and somewhat thin ; rather particular in her 
style of dress, and dignified in her deportment, 
some of her opposite neighbours did her the 
honor to believe her a proficient in astrology ; 
and literally made a party of six to consult her. 
respecting the mysteries of their own destifiy 1 
One morning they sallied orer in a body ; the 
door was opened by a lad, and, without fur- 
ther ceremony, they proceeded to the drawing 
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room* They knocked at the door of the 
apartment, perhaps with some little degret of 
consequence, and it was opened by Miss 
Benger herself. Seeing so large a party, all 
strangers, and being perfectly en deshahilley 
she was a little confused, but with courteous 
' politeness, she invited them to enter. A scene 
now ensued which it is almost impossible to 
do justice to. The visitors were unwilling to 
'declare the object of their intrusion, and Miss 
Benger doubtlessly was lost in astonishment. 
After a prolonged and somewhat tedious con- 
versation, if it may be so termed, of questions 
replied to by monosyllables. Miss Benger 
Ventured to enquire the cause of so singular 
a visit from so many ladies, whom she had 
not the pleasure to know personally. This, as 
may be supposed, was sounding the toscin in 
their ears; they looked at each other, and 
blushed, and simpered, and turned pale, yet 
knew not how to reply. At length one of 
them in a half articulate voice, ventured to 
say, " I suppose you can guess Ma'am I " 
" Indeed I cannot," was the reply. " We wish 
to coiisult you, Ma'aift," Here the speaker 
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pansed so long* that Misp Benger was eom-i 
pelled to enquire on what occasion her advice 
was desired, and express the pleasure she 
should feel in assisting them with it, ** Why 

we wish, Madam, " "What, ladies? pray 

be concise, for my time is indeed precious/' 

" To hare our fortunes t(Ad by you " The 

tall form of Miss Benger was elevated beyond 
its usual height — her very spectacles trembled 
on her nose, and seizing the handle of the 
bell, she rang it so violently, that her ser- 
,vant, landlady, and in short, the whole, 
.domestic establishment hastened to her room, 
expecting to behold her on fire, or at least ia 
jiysterics. But by the time they reached the 
iroom, she had partially recovered her self- 
possession, and desiring the party without ta 
conduct the intruders to the door, she shut 
herself in, and indulged in a hearty, laugh at 
the whimsical mistake I 

MADAME BE STAEL. 

' Madame de Stael Holstein, waa cer- 
tainly the very model for literary ladies, who 
marry^ to copy« On the evening of her 



rjnarrUige Bh« wisl^ yery muck to enter iato 
'•a philosophical dispute with the Baron, and 
..on his decUning^ it, (HeaFen only knows what 

subject Madame had chosen,) she literally 
' qnarrelled with him, and refused to take a 

share of the bridal cpuch. In a day or two, 
. however, she became more rational, and m 

due time with, or without the aid of philoso* 
' phy, presented him with an heir. 

► 

DB. BRODIE. 

' When Dr. Brodie was preparing hid first 

,Uilrodactory lecture his mind was so deeply 

doTOted to the subject on which hks future 

.fune rested, that he shut himself entirely 

from society. With great difficuky he waB 

'pc^nuaded to be present at . a dinner party 

<glr0n by a nobleman, whose lady had also 

'issued cards for a ball in the erening. During 

the dessert Mr. Brodie withdrew, with his 

chapeau bras under his arm : th6 knocker of 

the door was fashionably noisy, and company 

were arriving^ erery minvte. - Mr. Brodie was 

,gn Wb' return tQ ^ (tiniiig parlour^ and 

dH4ite}y bowed to the parties who passed him 
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on their way to the saloon. To his snTpdao 
the gentlemen all looked grave, wMe tbe 
ladies tittered and turned aside their heads. 
When he re-entered the apartment in which 
thc^ gentlemen were still sitting orer tiieir 
wine, a loud and uncontrollahle hurst of laugh^ 
ter saluted his ears. He grew angry at being 
thus made the object of their mirth, and wan 
totally at a loss to conjecture the cause, till 
his host exclaimed, *^ Why, Brodie what in 
the name of Heayen, hare you got under your 
arm T Is that th^ general appendage to your 
dress in society V^ The effect he had witnessed^ 
and^ on easting down his eyes, discovered 
the cause ; instead of his chapeau — he had 
taken up the polished-cover of the petite 
fnaiion, and his thoughts being in all proba- 
bility devoted to his forthcoming lecture, he 
might have carried it about with him aH the 
evening had his mistake not been pointed out 
by his friends. 

BR. ABMSTROKO. 

Dr. Armstrong, when he first came to 
London, had a letter of introductioii to a 
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llits Carr, (tbe lady v/ho has been described 
as- Mifls Chariot in ^^ Six Weeks at Long's/') 
Miss Carr was a regular bleu, and an amateur 
professor of pharmacy, politics, logic, liter- 
' liture, and every science, known and unknown ; 
and the Doctor as cold and stiff as a mummy. 
She then lived in Somei'set Street, and at a 
few paces distant, resided another lady 
bearing the same name, who professed to 
teach dancing to young ladies and gentlemen, 
and whose name on a large brass plate, invited 
the eye of the Doctor. Never dreaming that 
two stars were such near neighbours, Dr. A. 
knocked at the door, sent in his name, 
and was shewn into the drawing-room, where 
he found a lady practising the graces before 
a large cheval glass, and displaying her well 
turned ancles for the inspection of her visitor^ 
This was so very different from the description 
he had heard of the literary lady, that the 
Doctor was lost in astonishment ; and more 
80^ when instead of conversing on science 
'and literature, he found she could only talk 
of the last mew waltz, and the most fashionable 
quadrille, The lady^ on her part, was equally 
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. fti^ooiahed at tke Doetor, wh<»n ske mistoA 

for an awkward^ grown up youog gemtlemait, 

who wi^ed to improve his ^ait by taking 

a few lessons in dancing. For some time 

the two uniques sat wondering at each other, 

.till the lady became impatient, and apologia - 

. ing ibr not being able to spend more time wilh 

her grave-looking guest, danced out of the 

room, before the Doctor could recover his 

. preseii4:e of mind sufficiently to present his 

introductory letter. 

He called on Lady Fanlconberg, who was 
the li'iend of the teal Miss Carr, without 
.delay, and the first question of her ladyship 
was, •* How do you like Miss Garr V* " Like 
her Madam,'^ replied the Doctor, shuddering 
as though he had been compelkd to swallow 
some of his own prescriptions. '* I nerdr 
was so disappointed with any person in my^ 
iiib ; so vain, so empt^ — would your ladyship 
credit it^^I found this i&'a learned Theban 
aotttally dancing befora & looking-glass! 
^' Impossible, Doctor* Misa Carr dancing ! 
-* ' It k fact^ my huiy.^' '^ I would as sooM 
l^etieyo «he had, accepted an engagement to 
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perform for an itineraat 'showmm at a fair:. 

. I am sure you Jiare beeB> dreaming ; but step 

. into the carriage with me> and we will drive- 
to her bousev^ The bleu was at home. Ladgr 

JF. begatt to ra>Hy her on her new passion pour 
le dmse, ]int was immediately interrupted by 
Boctor Armstrong, who exclaimed, *^ this is 
not Miss Carr, my lady ! '* Lady F. wa^ 

' surprised, and requested Miss Carr to explaijx 
,the adventure of the morning. She directly 
saw how the mistake had originated ; said the 
X>octor was shocked at his own stupidity, ia 
not distinguishing a covyphee from a Siwoan, 

Miss Carr was an elegant well-bred wO'- 
man, who was replete with anecdote, audi 
-visited by many of the first persons in tbe 
kingdom. When "Six Weeks at Long^/i,'^ 
m» first published, the Marquis of Hertford^, 
^n Lord Yarmouth, was exceedingly ant 
QOyed by the character which, report said^, 
was drawn for him, and waited on Miss Cairr^ 
as a sister in ludyernty, to consult on the «x«^ 
podiency af pfosecuting the author. She had,, 
however, too much good sense to £Bco&nig«' 
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his Lordship in his desires, and, CTentually, 
persuaded him to let the affair die away With- 
out notice. Like most of the children of fan- 
cy she had her eccentricities, but they were 
so softened down by the elegance of her man- 
ners, that they were scarcely perceptible, fa 
her political opinions she was completely radi- 
cal, aud as riolent as the most decided demo- 
crat conld hare desired. On the occasion of 
some pnblic procession, she was seated tiefore 
a plainly-dressed, farmer-looking man, whom 
no person seemed to consider it necessary to 
treat with more than common civility. Alder- 
man Wood chanced to pass by the window 
at which they were seated, and saluted the 
stranger in the most friendly manner. This 
aroused tne curiosity of the company ; and, 
although Miss Can* always designated the 
worthy Alderman as a blockhead, she was 
anxious to discover who his odd-looking friend 
really was. The enquiry was made; and 
Cobbett stood confessed. The political opt* 
nions of both parties assimilated, and the state 
of the nation was discussed yehemently on 
both sides. . 
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MR4 ABERNETHY. ^ 

Hr.ABERNETHY, celebrated alike for bil 
irargical sIliU, and the UBcouthness of his man- 
ners^ was entertaining a large party of medical 
Mends, when his wife, whom, by-the-bye, 
he is said never to hare contradicted, unex- 
pectedly, and contrary to her custom, made 
her appearance ; and, addressing herself to the 
company, said, '' Gentlemen, don't you think 
if Mr. A. was a little more courteous in his 
demeanour to his patients, it would be more 
conducive to his credit ?'' The guests knew 
not how to reply, nor which way to look« 
Abemethy smiled, and, rising from his chair^ 
said^ with great naivete, ^' I am sure you 
must perceive the ambition of my wife, and 
that, not content with her chariot and pair, 
she is desirous of driving about the counlry, 
in her carriage and four/' This rejoinder was 
unanswerable. 

« 

Nothing irritated Abemethy more than 
beiag intruded on, after his regular, hours for 
receiving patients. The Puke of W ■*■ 
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once thought proper to break through these 
rules; and^ despite of the reiterated reinon^ 
strances of the porter, forced his ^ay into the 
parlour, where Ahemethy was crawling about 
on all-fours, with two or three children on< his- 
back. The Duke stood for some time close- 
to the door, and repeatedly called to Mr, 
Abemethy, who took no notice of him. At 
leni^ he turned round, and casting his eyes 
somewhat superciliously upon the Duke, he 
enquired what he wanted. ** Ta consult yeo,- 
Mr. Abernethy ;'' was the reply of his Grace* 
"How did you get m, my Lord Duke?'V 
"*' By the usual entrance ; at this door, Sir.'* 
*' Then, as your Grace came in at tbatdoOr,'^ 
rejoined Abernetby, ** you may retire through* 
it;'' and, without taking any further notice Of . 
the great Commander, he resumed his diges^- - 
tive employment of amusing himself with tfee 
•children. 

CURlt)SlTY. 

Baring the short time Lord Erskine was 
Chancellor, he received the royal commands 
to he at Windsor at ae^en o'clock m the 
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momiog. He was a few minutes past his time, 
and the King was walking on the terrace with 
the Queen and the Princesses. The interview 
was commanded on a delicate suhject, and his. 
Majesty wished it to he priyate. He imme- 
diately retired with Lord Erskine ; and, with 
some difficulty, prevented the Queen, who 
would sometimes interfere with politics, from 
accompanying them. Previous to his depar- 
ture from Windsor, his Lordship had an in-* 
terview with the Queen,, who enquired the 
nature t>f the long conference he had held with 
the King. ** Please your Majesty," said Lord 
Erskine, *' as a Privy Counsellor I am sworn 
to secrecy, and as my memory is, at times, 
very defective^ I must heg leave to refer yoo 
to my Sovereign for an answer to your en- 
quiry." 

The hint was not thrown away, and his 
Lordship escaped the fhture questioning of 
his Royal mistress. 
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MR. COUTTS. 

Mr. CouTTS, at one time hdd the honor of 
being banker to Royalty, but in consequence 
of his supposed interference at the Westmin- 
ster Election to secure the return of Sir 
Francis Burdett, the favor of the Court was * 
withdrawn. The suspicion was unfounded, 
for Mr. Coutts never did interfere with it in 
any way, he had an utter aversion to public 
alTairs. A friend called on him on the verjr 
day that he ceased to be the Royal banker, ' 
and in the course of conversation expressed 
his sorrow at the circumstance, whibh had 
been caused by sOme misrepresentation. 
** I am very glad of it/' replied Mr. Coutts, 
** and if his Majesty would interdict his family 
from taking money from me, he would add 
to my obligation." He in this opinion bore 
some resemblance to the Baron de Frieis the 
Court banker at Vienna, who was once asked " 
by a Lady if he ever went to Court? " Very 
fieldom, Madam,'' he replied, " not so fre- 
quently as the Conrt comes to me/' 
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D«. TURTON. 

The llttd Doctor Tnrton^ who wm at. once 
an excellent physician, and an excellent gossi^^ 
was frequently sent for to attmid illaflitrioia 
4>atients, whose looks betrayed nothing like 
indisposition. The Princesses Elizabeth and 
Mary were very partial to him, and his ap* 
ointment was no sinecnre, for Uiey oontriyed 
to engage him in conversation when they did 
aat ^stand in need of hia advice. No man was 
better acquainted with the small talk of tbe 
-day than Dr. Tnrton, and tiue .first questioii 
from his royal patronesses was generally ** what 
news have yon brought us to-day ? " and he 
found it impossible to effect, a retreat, until he 
had exhausted the contents of his budget. 
** I wish I could persuade your Royal Highi- 
nesses to try my prescriptiona for once,'' 
^ remarked the Doctor, when his time was re- 
quired for other patients who stood more in need 
of his assistance. ' * Why, Doctor V ' * Became 
if I could devise any means of making yon 
. ill, I might, perhaps, find time to make others 
..well,*' 

£ 
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LORD S 1 "* ' ' H ANIt DR. PBOOB. . 

^ If y<m ask one whtire to look to^idse 
beavtiiiii shining qualities of great nisiiieiv 
vnd fkrorites of princes, tkat are so fiaetsr 
paihted in dedicatieais, addresses^ ej^tapli^ 
faneral sennons, and inscriptions? I answw 
4kere,a3id no where else/' says MandieviU;-*- 
If you wish to know what dependence' is to be 
placed on the friendrinp and pnnnise^ of meli 
in power, take the following exftupl* aa a 
specimen. 

Dr. Pegge, was one of the early Meftds of 
Mr. A ' ■■ ' ■ "■'tt , and when tike latter was 
brciBghf into office by Mr. Pitt, he pio ttfa l Bd 
Hhe Hoctortfaat when a certain sitnatiOn ui die 
Uidversity of Oscford shoald become inMMit, 
•1m %onld prooforc the rererskfm of it te iultk 
*firoin Mr. Pkt. Before the incmnbent died, 

-howeveTyMr.A « was minister himaetf, 

and as soon as Dr. Pegge recetred tiie iatel- 
•ligence he waited On his patron to daim lSk» 
ifalfilment of his promise* He was rotbar 
ooldly deceived, but invited to stay and dine, 
aiid though the beginning was unpnttuiK^ 



^eexpeetaat trusted tbe chillineaS'WOiild wear 
«# wlien Uie wine elated the wfimiM and Gfenad, 
H)# lieart» At tb^jpoat&vorable period Dr» 
ftggp meotioned that he had waited on Mu 
Ai — : ■ ■ ■ . -n for the pujrpose of olaimixig the 
KMQjqptke he had made him. The minUtef". 
looked graFe,.and simply replied, that haii 
Mc. Pitt heen in power he would certainly: 
|iave asked it of him^ hut as he was now in, 
power hiiniuelfy he was under the necessity ol 
laying it to another person. 

HR. K.. P, JO J^I^HELL, 

, lb<i1|4IUElFAOi'.Jop«fi«E4Lwafi.i0.thfth»||$9f^ 
Wfmm o£ his life » vm^ fCN^^slft^ ehi^i^aet^*; 
WhitD i.was J&m i»tro^iw#d to)m o^m^^tm 
years ago, in St» James's Park, I qqhM ftMltPlcl 
iaerm fitncied I.- i^urstending b^nidt* asm d If^e 
grandiyhen.of ^e lasl^centni^ h«l.one^.wlMi 
ted hew oeTefatty* ]«id up in the strong mMai 
a^BwsmolA mw^ h^nse^ anibwrnii^aw lallo^Mr 
llg^; upoiBt the wQrl4 a^ a liiri|ii|^ spe^qitof 
jN^bsi thinga w^re at that p^no4# U% ww «l 
tlm^ time aam^wlMiL more dretwd tii«n.nfm& 
Mi»tf»t(^ and^ M^trhtieMlM i^ei e ^, a fhd«4 
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eiaret colored cloth, of the antique cut, with 
which time and the moths had been evidenfly 
making more free than welcome ; a crimsoii 
satin waistcoat, rather frayed about the 
pockets, and bearing many a dingy jnuA in 
its folds and creases : a hat which had been 
brushed till the last portion of the nap had 
disappeared, and which the combined effects 
of the sun, storm, and age, had changed 
from its original black to a rusty brown hue i 
a pair of half-dirty unbleached cott<m hose, 
with silver buckles in his shoes, and at his 
knees, and a gilt headed cane in his hand, 
completed the attire of this exquisite original 
ef literature and learning, who was going to 
assist at Mr. Penn^s Otttinian lectures at 
Spring Gardens. 

' He was disputing with a centinel* on duty 
at the Horse-Guards, as to the centrical 
position of that piece of ordnance, to wUdi 
tiie soubriquet of the Regent's Bomb- Has 
been ludicrously giren, and quoting Gre^ 
lo the man, who probably mig^t hare mistaken 
Betm for a threatened beatiiig, had not the 
d«iidw frame and incipient dignity of ^e old 
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gentleman set aside his fears. Pompons in 
his speech, and dictatorial in his manner, 
thon^ polite 4o a painiiil degree, he couM 
be, when he pleased, a very pleasant eonh- 
panion for an hour or two. But he loved to 
talk himself, and of himself, as much as any 
gossip in Christendom. 

I one day met him in Langham Place — ^it 
rained heavily, and neither of us were pro^ 
vided with umbrellas ; I would have shunned 
the meeting, but I could not without exposing 
myself to the charge of rudeness, for I dreaded 
his punctilious politeness. Off went the old 
gentleman's hat in an instant, regardless of the 
torrents of water which fell rapidly on his 
powdered pate, and of course I was compelled 
to use the same ceremony. He was just at 
that time stage -struck, and his tragedy of 
'* The Persian Heroine," was about' to be 
. performed under bis auspices, for the benefit 
..of some person at one of the minor theatres, 
by amateur actors. He was desirous of telling 
me all the particulars, and I only wished that 
he had found a more convenient opportunity. 
1 yeiKtured to hint that he might take cold from 



•hfiVkg thus exposed to ihe wet^ bv^ M lie 
Msttred me he wius yerf v^armly wra{»ped up, 
I gave a glance at his extra clothing, and |>er* 
eemd that he was daintily habited in la hhm 
surtont, decorated with large pearl' bnttOM, 
and of the cut of the ladt century. The 
skirts had evidently undergone an annual 
docking, and now did not reach to the knee 
by sereral inches. In short it was a garment 
which I rerily believe would have been re- 
jected in Monmouth Street as unsaLeablie. 
After I had received a tolerable soaking, he 
made the notable discovery that it was not 
fikely to « clear Up, made his bow, and left 
me at liberty, after he had exacted a promise 
tiiat I would join a tea-party at hid hoiae mi 
the following evening, when he promised me, 
in his turn, with native modesty, exceflfiiv« 
gratification in hearing his beautiful tragedy 
beautifully read. 

At the appointed time, ?i fiacre set mo dolRn 
in Portland Place. An aged domestic, whosfe 
livery appeared to be nearly coeval with hinr- 
mM^ announced my name, and ushered m^ 
into the paflour, where adt tibie old g^«itljeamii 
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^U^a^UU witb a;i ftctress, whose cheet:^ wesp 
^ ^roAiaeiy tinged with earmine, ths^t they 
seemed to claim affinity with the coral neck- 
JUiM« which was clasped round her scraggy 
and sallow neck,, and gave her somewhat of a 
iil»ness to those ludfly-finished dolls, wit)i 
.whicl^ very young ladies are allowed to amiw 
.themselyes in the narsery. The candles weris 
not yet lighted* though it was quite dusk, 
and thei thick cnist of accumulated dust upcm 
t^e windows allowed only a twilight shade* 
even M pid^day , in ihe , apartment. The hell 
'Was.ning for. lights, and though six wax- 
.candles were rwged on the mantle shelf, 
.be£(Ke tibey were half lighted up, the ecoAomy 
of 'Mr. Joddreli began to take the alarm — 
ct^ t^per was now applied to the fourth, the 
^oftreiul man joould no longer be silent, aod 
)u9ted tOi^e servant, who paid no^tteij^tipu 
to his admonition, that so much light wouUt 
:b9 l^h offensive and in^rious to the ey^: 
.the fifth taper bl^kzed-^Mr, Joddreli vi^ 
.u^fthle to keep his sea^* '^uid .pushing the 
f9(tf^MXkt hastily away^ blew out two pf the 
•«p41^. ^cWmiijg "ifluite, *JgW euoj^. 
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Sir, now : — ^people are rery foolish to mm 
their eyes to profit the wax-chandler/^ Two- 
or three amateur actors made their appear^ 
ance shortly after the twinkling of the taper» 
made ^* darkness visible'' in the large apart«> 
ment in which he received his visitors. The 
tea equipage was placed on the table, and 
evinced the economy of the host, rather than 
the taste of a wealthy inhabitant of Por^E»id 
Place. The tea-pot lyas silver — ^the cream 
ewer of very fine old china, the caps and 
saucers, which were of various patterns and 
flizes, were common blue earthenware, and the 
solitary plate, on which a sliced roll was dis- 
played, was formed of the same che^ 
materials, and decorated with several chips 
^and cracks. Mr. Joddrell now went to the 
drawer of the ^sideboard, from whence he 
returned with a old fashioned oaken tea^hest, 
manufactured probably in the early part of 
the last century, and taking a key from the 
pocket of his waistcoat, made visible the con- 
tents of this elegant appendage to the tea* 
equipage of a man of fashion. In one of tbe 
comj^artments was the tea; and in the o^er 



the sugar, fbt he indulged not in the luxury 
0f a bason, and wlien the repfkst was finished > 
he again locked the caddie, and c&refuUy 
replaced it in the drawer from whence he had 
faken it. Two ct)pies of the ** Persian Heroine*^ 
Were now placed on the table, one was giveii 
to Mr. A — , who prided himself not a little 
on his style of reading, the other Mr. Jod- 
drell opened himself; and as if resolved to 
display his own skill in dramatic reading, as^ 
well as in dramatic composition, commenced 
•the tragedy himself, suiting the action to the 
word, and starting^ a^ times from his chair 
with such Thespian furor, thata^mile was; 
visible on every countenance. After he had 
concluded the first two or three' scenes, he 
•paused, to favor his guests with comments on 
the text, and to point out the beauties of the 
Isomposition. He was so strenuous in hfs 
exertions io make us believe that he was 
scarcely second to Shakeispeare, and that if 
the actors would be guided entirely by his 
directions, the " Persian Heroine'' would be 
the finest acting play that ever was, or ever 
would be written, that tcotild hot resist the 
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impulse of renowrUvig that if ke were to tak« 
.l^'clunracter of Xe]^es biowelf, he might 
ptrhaps render it eifoctive. 

I had struck on the right chord, and Im 
'exuheraat vanity induced him to receive «8lMW 
as compliment. He drew up his Uttte ifpare 
figure into a theatrical dttitode, and repUe4> 
*'.No person could pedorm it so well, Sir^ 
J am Xerxes bofii in body and soul.'' Thfa 
4ras too much to bear quietly, and the huigph 
liecame general, but the cause of itvfastoo 
mvcih absorbed in studying the role of Xerx«9> 
to heed the mirth of his guests, ^ 

At the rehearsal of thia delectable tragedy, 
^which also took place at bis own house* 1^ 
.farce was carried to a still greater extent, an4 
^ long consultation 'took place between th^ 
j^etoKs as to the dresses in whidi they were Ip 
4|ppear at the Olyn^io Theatra on the night oS 
its representation. The habit of . Xenuss was 
one which Mr, J. was requested most particn- 
jbi4y to describe; and, after some few minutas 
4senaideEation, he desired the gentleman whp 
>m9M to takft thatchaifacter, to foUowhiiBy anfl 



•They proceeded to ike dmang roon, tlie 
▼aiet was Aammoned, some old tranks which 
had not been opened for yean, were unlocked, 
and fibm their varied contents the old ^ntle- 
man selected a court dress whsch he had worn 
hifioself some fifty years before, and in which 

he requested Mr. A to attire himself. 

It was with some difficulty that Mr. A 

cecrld refrain from laughter. *'This dresa 
will not do, Mr. Joddrell.*' " Why, Sir ? it% 
a very handsome dress — a very ^ne dress — it 
was made at Paris, Sir.'' <* But it will not 
do lor a Persian character!'' ^^Ittsaveiy 
proper dress, Sir, — try it on — I would |ia|p 
Xerxes in it H^nselL'' Ne more could be said.. 

To SToid litt^ker importunities, Mr. A » 

suffered himself to becbressed like an old 
beau of the last century. Mr. Jeddrell wa& 
ttt extacies ; rubbing his hands, and amiltng. 
ta>mpl8eently, he led &e way to the parlour,, 
itnd throwing open the door, said, ^* Xerxes^ 
Genflemen ! " while 'every eye was direeted 
towards the newly -dvessed hero, wbo did aot 
appear mnGh to rciiah the exhiibition. ImqA 
|feAi of lani^r greeted turn on hk <«irmiee^ 
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and Mr. Joddrell looked angry, thongfaflie 
was not at all disconcerted. There was ^reat 
difficulty to persuade him, that, in the present 
day, costume was considered as essential 
to dramatic effect. It was not the fashicm 
when he was young, and he detested every 
thing like innovation — ^but the dress was nt 
length given up. 

So wedded was Mr. Joddrell to th« 
** Persian Heroine/' that this infirmity of 
a learned mind, made him the prey of many 
persons. For the sake of seeing his play per- 
formed he has frequently paid the expencea 
attendant on a night's performance at a the^ 

•atre : and, on those occasions, he was gene- 
rally to ^e seen in a box directly over the 

•'stage, with a large quarto volume open 
before him, in which he was reading every 
line of his own play, and never raising his 

. eyes from the book, unless to give a glaziee 

.of disapprobation at those who ve&tured to 
omit a sentence in the representation. When 
these representations have been in agitation, 
I have .frequently met. him with, an acti^m 

,cliD§fiog to- each arxn, and be^n painiid tp 



utte bim made the ridicule of those who were 
seditctiig bim into follies to further their 
OWB interests. 

On one occasion, he 4roye to the lodgUigs 
of: the lady, who, at that time, termed her- 
self the celebrated Miss Macauley, but who 
now defies all the blandishments of Satan, 
and lately preached her new fangled doctrines 
firom a pulpit in the neighbourhood of Leices • 
ler Square, where, to use the emphatic words 
of Crabbe^ 

*' crabbed folks repair, 
And saints blaspheme their Maker in a prayer" — 

as early as seven o'clock in the ^onting, to 
takd her to th6 theatre; to the great discom* 
fitnre of the lady, who, enveloped in bet 
robe de chambre, was rehearsing for th^ 
evening^s exhibition, and was not prepared 
to meet a gentleman. 

Miss Macauley knew his weak' sidd, but 
was, I believe, never any very great favorite 
of his, though she played him one trick which 
]^tOv^ an exquisite elucidation of his vanity. 
An artist who knew the eccentricities of 1lfr« 



^oddr«H'to ckuMicter, ifma denronff of obteiniBf 
a portrait of him, but knew not bow to acoom« 
plish his wish. He mentioned it to Mii0 
liManley, wlio at oiiee voUmteeved bet 
s er w cg^togaiit the consent of Iiftr« J«ddieB» 
Ske gwre the artist a letter of intnkhsietkM^ 
ui wbkh she stated that he was* about to proM 
Modito P^nna, and wa« desirous to presest 
tbo nonarob with tiio portrait of tb^ oelebrated 
Wtik wbobadimmortidiKed ao event in PeniM 
bistory . This was too flattering to be i«fused <; 
he sat to tho artist^ and iinnly believed that 
the mimic semblance of himself would bec<»ne 
the admiration of the Peraan Court. 

i. 

. He was onee .walking witbr two- lading wb# 

l^pressod a. mA to see tbe !Qipraipat ^^ 
ffitiin^msA e^Mapellad Mir* Joddi«U to yuro^e^t 
mih tbem to the Regf^nt's Park. '' Th^ if 
the Diorama, ladies," he said^ pointing to tl^f 
l3i]Ueviop of the tasteless building ; *' ip« con 
KToM. round it,^' TUs- waa the imnmer ip 
^biob Wm JoddvoU generally sbew^ the 
liOBs to country cousins ; to have viewed 
.the exbibitiiHi woiild ba^e been expensive, 



alkd BBy extraTttgftnce of that kind yran eon- 
tfftiy to his creed. 

I 

LORD SXMOUi;|l. 

Wren laeatenant Pellew wn ib»t «pponA* 
ed Mttter and Commaiider, it was at tlie rerf 
fint commeneement of hostilities between thi# 
country and France, and he was so expeditions 
in fitting ont his ship, that he had saUed ^rom 
Piynionth, engaged and captured a French 
Mp, and returned nkt& port before any of tiie 
other vessels were ready for sea. This was 
the foundation of his fortune. The filvt en-» 
gagement with an enemy's ship beipg attended 
with such success, Mr. Pellew became an 
olject of considerable naval interest, and 
lie iunnediately obtained a step in rank. Mr. 
Morris, his first Lieutenant,*** described tiie 
engagement as being most sangninaiy, and 
bought with equid bravery on both sides^ 
though the loss of the enemy, whose ship wns 
over-manned, was more than treble that of 
"tiie British. When lieutenant Monis boarded 
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the prize, he said, the scene was most appttl*' 
ling. It was the first hattle.in which he hwl 
tever been engaged, and his heart sickened at 
the number of dead and dying with which the 
discks of the enemy Were crowded. In the 
midst of this revolting group sat a Frenchman, 
as careless and unconcerned as though he had 
been at a fete -chantpetr^y playing a gay and 
lively air on his violin. Lieutenant Morris^ 
whose feelings were harrowed up to the highest 
pitch, could not endure this heartlessness, and 
seizing the violin with one hand, and the per^ 
former with the other, he dashed the lattier 
with ail his strength among his dying com- 
rades, and threw the instrument into the sea. 
He said, he could have found it in his heart to 
\Axe thrown the Frenchman after it, but Jie 
lelt that deatk had already been too busy. 

In consequence of tiie exertions and success 
of Captain Pellew; his Mitjesty sent to him 
previous to a levee day, to inform him that 
the honor of knighthood awaited him« Cap- 
tain Pellew expressed his gratitude for the 
distinction which it was the intention of his 
Sova^ign to confer <»n him, but begged leave 
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fefi^ectfully to decline it on the score of his. 
want of his wealth. The fees he could but ill; 
afford, and though Mrs. Pellew could go to 
market, Lady Pellew could not cha£fer for a 
fowl or a pound of butter. This was repre-. 
s6nted to the King, who desired the fees might 
be made easy; and the Queen settled a penr; 
sion of one hundred guineas per annum op~ 
Iiady Pellew, 

SIR ROBERT KSR PORTER. 

By his. own indefatigable industry Sifi 
Robert K^er Porter has raised himself to wh^t 
he now is. One of a highly-talented famil^y 
he had, at his outset in life, to struggle witl^ . 
considerable disadrantages. He was prittcit 
pally self-taught, and dfter he had t^iken a few, 
lessons of Mr. West, the President of thft- 
Bayal Academy, he commenced the PajiQiranift 
of Ijbe 3ieg6 of ^eri«gapatam, which pi^ov^d 
to be the corner-stone 0f his fortunes. When; 
it was completed, and before the public exhir' 
bition took place, Mr. Porter waited on Mn 
West, and requested the favor of his opinion 
of the paintings Mr. West, (I use hisowor 

F 
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words) thought Mr. Portbr " a clever yomi^ 
man, but not equlll io the titfk he had under-'* 
taken/' though unwilling Xb dhicourage him, 
he readily pfromised to tiiih the exhtbitioit- 
room on the following Sunday. The youn^ 
artist was somewhat fiervous on the oceasi^, 
but the surprize and pleasure Of Mr. WUst, 
when he saw the genius of his pupil had Mb^ 
ceeded the expectations he had formed, somi 
convinced him, that he had not failed in his 
first great undertaking. The Mendship of 
Mr* West was of great use- to Mr. Porter, a&d 
'every person, who bed any pretensions to 
taste or talent, visited the Fsnorama o£S#w 
Rttgapatam. The eagravingsof Seringapalatt 
were rapidly subseribed lor, and as rapidly- 
sold; and, with a degree of consideratioii 
which few young men possess, he placed emery 
guinea he received in. the hands of his moUter, 
widi whom and ys sisters he resided, Mid «• 
more amiable, happy and respectable fiunily 
tiiere cevli not be met with. 
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BKILBY ?fll|lJ|50PS, I>. p. 
BISHOP 09' Li^DON^ 

8t«li»r Poiiv%oc« wii% peirhtpB, liM moft 
-aaaAM^'PmilBA/e that evfir !lU&d tko Si^e of 
LcRiAoBi Ri^ tirtued were ii]i|»F«8uiQuig IniKt 
ottiYersfil. ITbft fr«jtot«p pari af bis i4ke«))9# 
'vrvus <tistr jbtMsd in chmt)i, ftUd bis example 
ccKoape&ed tlKie&iviio ^ncre probably b^ mn^ 
inelined to Mbenlity^ to ibeep piui^ witb bw 
in belieroleiic«w IFbat be mis j»o r«H)ect^ ^jf 
pevmns^ie ^MNwr ia vbifdi be compelb94 
Ae M«i«hiotiet»of B-Mroiluf e, bi4 li^^ ^^^^ 
boar^ toebfl6!iiv<t ^kmjsMM^ hw ^ legist d():(. 
piribaidy to oiiini»ii tfi* dtwuria^ ^f «oAie% 
by beading ^syrt ■■■wmiMiq» ^i^iofi^ ^veiiibags 
i»lifd> tiM iMM •# Aid jaml niaa b^ye de4i« 
cated to better purposes, will suiSSciently 
prove ;* j^j^ tbat be 'fv'oul4 not temporise 

* Br. PorteoM 4in«te MTcral tin«fl to Lady B. on the 
sobject, and was pot otf with promisea and-ezconea; bot, 
«s the nnisanee waa not aliatedii th» 3v»}m^ took a w^ 
decided step, to enlbrce tiie ofcservauice of propiiety and 
morality; The Simday party were assembled, and the 
Marchioness was a«nM>«ndkHl by naads and oovn^qn* when> 
40 her- cPMatH ' n i ili on»t> < B isi n ip<i ttemA«» wa« aDD^oAced. 
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with his conscience, the following anecdote 
will establish beyond a doubt. He was oo 
ft visit at one of Mrs. Porteous' brothers, who 
had several sons, and tiie Bishop enqniied 
how he intended to dispose of them in life. 
Perhaps somewhat thoughtlessly, ]i|r.Hod9<Hi 
replied, that one of them was very stupid, 
a^d might do for a parson. Dr. Porteoua 
Was exceedingly offended, and declared that 
he would neither ordain him nor provide 
for him should he b^ brought up for the* 
cliurch. Though every means was tried 
to soothe him, he kept his word,' and th? 
young man was therefore compelled to resign . 
any hopes he might have indulged of clerical 
honors, and obliged to remain one of the 
laity. Though Dr. Porteous was religious • 



A general sweep of the cards into the laps of titled doi?a-> 
gers and ancient misses followed ; the Bishop entered, and 
the Marchioness paid her compliments with as mach ease 
as her confasion allowed her to assume. Dr. Porteoas was 
not to be deceiyed» and qaietly informed her, that the 
object of his visit was to pnt a stop to her amusements, and 
that if she continued to violate the Sabbath-day, it was bis 
duty, as a Prelate, to bring her to punishment, and that 
her rank in life should not tcreen ben After Uiia visit. 
Lady B. was more prudent. 
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. in the strictest sense of the term, no man 
was a stronger advocate for rational amuse- 
ment. He liked his ruhher at whist, and 
eould be pleased with a song. His Sunday 
erening parties were not only fashionable 
but delightful, for at them the unrivalled 
Mrs. Siddons, who was always a favorite with 
his Lordship, read, in her fascinating style, 
passages from the sacred writings, and other 
works of a decided religious description. 
Such a man as Dr. Porteous, — as the late 
excellent Dr. Andrews, Dean of Canterbury, 
who bore the greatest similitude to the 
inestimable Diocesan, of any Clergyman of 
his time observed, is not to be met with twice 
in a century. 

In one of his rambles round Saint James's 
Square, the attention of the Bishop was 
attracted by three little children, who were 
singing simply and sweetly a well known 
song. The cleanliness of the youthful min- 
strels struck the Bishop, and beckoning them 
to come to him, he questioned them as to the 
cause of their perambulating the streets to 
procure a precarious livelihood. Not content 
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with relieving their present necessities, fee 
Prelate sent a gentleman, tft their residence 
in the evening, who ascertained .that Aey 
were orphans, and under the protection of a 
relative, who harf not the power of supporting 
them independent of their exertions to procure 
a trifling sum per day, to assist lA relieving 
her of the burden which she had generously 
taken on herself, to prevent the children trom 
becoming chargeable to the parish. SutTi 
conduct as this was not likely ^ b> passed 
over by Dr. Porteous. A very large party 
had been invited to London House for the 
following evening, and the Bishop desired 
bis protegees might be sent thither at a certain 
hour. When the guests were all assembled, 
on a signal from the Bishop, the children 
were ranged on the landing place, and the 
door of the drawing room left ajar — ^then, 
accompanied by the violin of the eldest boy, 
they commenced the song which had firSt 
introduced them to the notice of their bene- 
£ictor. Every one was delighted, the child- 
ren were brought in — ^the Bishop told their 
tale with that eloquent simplicity which' couKl 



/ 



M^^ b^ resjsited, j^(} iMJ^Pself collected tb^ f^^s 
.<tf Ais .gi*erts> JkWcJi, with his own l^^i:^ 
^^JI?Xif4ii^yJiSffJ^^^ -ft fund by whicli the ]^f^&^t 
wants of the poor orphaixs were reliev^jiiui 
their kind relative was enabled to place them 
in a more rei^jyafy^le ^tuation -in life. 

\ • 

MRS. SIDDONS. 

^^k^&U>J>Q^^ ACYor gave agreatear projjf 

Sif Ijfir utr^P&tb pf nwud, thaii when ^.b^ 

^iSfyifi^J,o bve «hewji ofif as a lion in society. 

Jn tlfce jsenitt pf her popularity she acce^te^ 

i1i|8#wit«tipji of a frienji to an ev;epii^g Bar|jf, 

j^^re every person .was on fte qui vive ^ 

Jisten to V[hat >!lrs. Siddons might say^ ^^^^t 

tJbtey wi^t be able to retail bw wwf^.i^ Ott^igr 

x;ircles. Xh^ conversation of t;be te* i^^blg, 

J;yowjey^,f A^e rather listened 4o, /tl^jp -iftiwjft^ 

in, and whe^n .tbe c^lt^ tables were lirj^ijjgq^, 

^e vcyry quietly took put h^ Kuotting from 

,J^er jfvork bag, ,aiid thus yrhill^d f^t^ay th^ 

time which she wftuld most j^wobabjy gather 

,have devqted to her bistrioivic studies. Had 

.she .studied .tp m^ke herself j^^reealjle in 

^opifitjyr, ^&h^ wpuld, j?erfeap^ Jiaye bartere^d 
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her fame for transient pleasure; but she 
steadily pursued one object, aad fortime 
crowned ber exertions, even beyond b^ most 
sanguine expectations. 

LORD BRSKINE. 

Absence of mind is frequently the heritage 
of men of talent. Lord Erskine was afflicted 
witb this malady. He one morning called 
upon a friend, and was scarcely sbewn into 
the parlour when be exclaimed, '^ Curse those 
liackney-coacbes ! I seldom set foot in one of 
them, that I do not lose something.^' '* What 
has your Lordship lost V' '' My great coat, 
and yery provoking it is, for it was quite a 
new one/^ ''Does your Lordship usuatty 
wear two at a time?'' enquired bis friend^ who> 
perceived bis Lordship bad forgotten be was 
bearing the lost garment on his back. 

Always gay at heart, he could not, even 
when filling the grave and dignified office of 
Lord • Chancellor, resist the temptation of a 
masquerade, and though he knew the domino 
and the robe of state could not be said exactly 
to correspond; he ventured to join the gay 
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<broiig at Lady *8. The evening had 

nearly passed away without hi»being detected ,. 
when hCi unfortunately, came in contact with 
an illustrioas personage, who laying his hand 
on his shoulder, exclaimed, **Ah! Tom, this 
wiQ not do for me, yt)ur voice would betray 
you anywhere/' 

The opinions of Lord Erskine were always 
liberal. When he succeeded Lord Eldon a» 
Chancellor, he made a point of offering all 
Lord Eldon's friends the retention of their 
places, which, I believe, was generally 
accepted by every person, except Mr. Surtees, 
a nephew of Lady Eldon's, who, would not 
allow him to remain in office under a Whig 
administration. This liberality . of Lord 
Erskine did him the more credit, as there 
were so many of his own party clamorous for 
preferment and place, most of whom, from the 
short time the cabinet was in existence, were 
left wholly unprovided for. 

During the Chancellorship of Lord Erskine* 
a curious circumstance occurred, which shows 
the folly and inconvenienee some persons 
inour by the indulgence of unneeessaiy 
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fxride. Some letters requiring^ ijnugyediirty 
attention, vrere given to a mesaen^r hyidJifd 
ErgkijoB for Lord GrenTiUeT ^o^ whose ^ilgfy 
he waited impatieatly, and when Le i»Q|i,r 
tioned the uffair to Lard Grenville, the latter 
•denied that any such communications ted 
ever heen receired. The messenger wSiS 
•questionedt and he persisted that the letlers 
had heen sent, and the affair was involyed >ili 
mystery, till they were returned with the .ses^ 
•broken from the Post OiUce, aod then it wa0 
discovered, that the secrets of the ministry 
had been exposed^ because Lord Grenvillf 
made a point of neyer receiving any lette^ 
which might be &rwarded to him .thiou|^ 
,the medium of the tworpenny Pxnit 0£ce« 

The celebrated composer, Sai^tj^ who>. jafler 
•the death of the ill-fated CaroUne Vjatildft^ 
Queiui of Denmark, was eng^gfiri attho.G(UM;t 
.lof theEmpressdatbarinell. of Rusaia^asfm- 
quently so absorbed iii^he study of the mathe- 
.watics, fthat he was absent exen to a; proverb. 
One day there was a very Ja^e J^arty at Lord 
WhUwo^'s^ the ihfm JEUitish Embassador, 
ii!rJbwelM»|s^'s4(;^e]^^Aimda,in»sJ;o b^jlQi^ 
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{bi¥A*etf , whkih haNl been composed by him for 
fhe 'Hk^ous Maitebpesi. Thie Prince Youfltppboff, 
A^ director of the opera, sent all the band 
"titi the principal vocal and instrumental per- 
fbrmenS belonging to the Court. Most of the 
hobility were present, and on the composer's' 
arrival being announced, every one rose to 
receive him. He was dressed in the fail 
court uniform, but, to the amusement of the 
assembly, appeared with one white and one 
black stocking. Whilst Sarti had retired ^o* 
ftdjust his legs, it was proposed that the over- 
ture and introduction should be performed, 
or, at least, that the orchestra should play the 
symphony. Lord Whitworth ordered his 
suite to place the music, which Sarti had 
brought with him, and all were expectation^ 
The leader of the band, who was looking over 
his part, appeared very earnest in his obser- 
vationil on the music to the rest of the orobes- 
tra, but at length they began, not witiiont 
making many wry faces ; every one thought 
the overture partook more of ^^e 9t^e of fet 
solemn dirge, than the lively character of the 
Btory of Armida. So, it appeared, didtfhm. 
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for in a moment lie rushed into'tlie room, iti 
the utmost confusion and agitation, exclaim- 
ing, in a stentorian voice, to the leader of the 
band, " What, in the name of Heaven I are 
you playing? and where did you*jget that 
music? Why you should have began with 
the overture of the Opera, instead of which 
you are playing the requiem I composed for 
the obsequies of His Majesty Gustavns the 
Third, which loses all its eflfect without the 
minute guns." This second blander produced 
more mirth than the first. The requiem was 
removed, and the original overture sent far, 
which was performed, and received with re- 
doubled bursts of applause. 

HUERTA. 

HuERTA, the celebrated Spanish performcfr 
on the guitar, in the summer of 1828 made 
ah excursion to Tonbridge Wells, in company 
with a professor of the violin, whom he had 
engaged for the occasion. Neither of them 
•were encumbered with a superfliiity of cask, 
and the impetuosity of the Spaniard, who 
could not even submit to the tardiness of 
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trayelling post, contrived to render it still 
leas by the douceiurs be gave to the post-boys 
at each stage, to accelerate their speed. On 
thoir arrival at the place of their dcstinatioB, 
Huerta iind his companion were literally 
without money, and the landlord of the hotel 
at which they stopped, had, (without bemg 
aware of the state of the finances of his guests) 
to pay the post boy his promised reward for 
being expeditious. Huerta, and his friend^ 
had now to consider how to raise the wind^ 
bat Fortune, who is frequently propitious to 
improvident persons, in this instance, stoo4 
their friend. The Duchess of Kent was stay*", 
ing at the same hotel, with the Princess 
Victoria, and hearing of Huerta's arrival^ 
sent for him to play before her and her 
daughter. For two hours the Spaniard had 
the high honor of entert^niDg Royalty^ and 
on making his bow, i-eceived from his iUus* 
trioQS patronesses sixteen sovereigns for the . 
amusement he had afforded them^ and thuaj 
replenished his empty purse. 
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THB MARCH^SA 4QX«ARX» 

This Ileidy was a proteg^ of the Pristf^ai 
iAtt^lte, and, aocordin^ to favrvwn acootfM^ 
trafl an active ageot for the Royal par^ at thfr 
Commeneement of the French Revohitiwli fm 
her early daya ahe must hare possessed a iraa^ 
derfhl power of roice ; though, when I h9»9r 
hfft, its awe^taeSB had passed away lih« a 
dreatn I and, aarring great streagth of Ivmp^ 
Odd conaiderable taste of eKeeatioii in BaliaA 
mnsie, there was Uttte to attvaet atlsBtioii* 
After passtog through the hands of SacdbiBi^ 
Chnarostt, Zmgarelti, and othsr Italian nuuih 
t*rs, she became one <rf the amatenr appen- 
dages to several of the Gennan Courts; and, 
among others, to that of Prwsia. The mo- 
narch was passionately fca* of ntusio, and m. 
tolerable profident 0a 'Hm rtatta^ a«fl the 
<'f!lPiTvo^' of Zingar«lli^ ww one c^ his . 
farorite perfenrmances. Acooatennod to take 
libertics^with the soow «rf tte cumpMot, she 
sometimes introduMA^n^Nn^u »hnii pi « iii|a 
the king, who would then stop short in his 
fiddling, and, leaning over the book, exclaim, 



** Wbere is that passage ? I cannot find it in 
the scare/' 

Oil her arnval in England « however, by 

SDMI* unfortunate chance, she took to singing 

BtigMsh music, and &ought proper to Itar 

iimnitte that simply beanlifiil Scotch air, 

^^JSoflifeB wha hae,'' which she persisted in 

tfiaiffiti^ t# every man, woman and child whcNM^ 

iiiA«dty iters Inranght tlrttt in her way. The 

first tine I mm! h«r, she '' aaBde the wellun 

;^*' with tilts charming melody, which, 

no person can do justice to, with the 

eaic«{ilion of Braham ; and though something 

neitf ly approaching lx> a broad* grin^ was on 

tiiB' countenance of every indavidual of the 

party, she willingly accepted the suppressed 

sneer for ibe smile c^ admiration, and by way 

of paying a compliment to the only stranger 

of the party, volunteered to sing it again. 

This was almost too much -to contend with ; 

and then her attitude and action ! Picture for 

a morasBt, a woman far past sl,^' certain ag^/*' 

ed^ a petHe £gnre, and somewhat tawdrily 

attired, perched up on a music-stool, her 

feet not reaching the ground by five or^ii% 
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iachlBS, by the side of a tall, thin pianist^ 
whose imploring look seemed to ask mercj on; 
his ears. Then fancy the syrtiphony over, and 
a harsh voice, to which the deep mellow tones 
of Pisaroni would he hut as a distant eeho» 
warhling the invocation of Bruce> with hois'^ , 
terous rage and tremulous cadenzas, while the 
hands took positions which were marvellously- 
like those made use of by sparring gentlemea* 
Now let imagination take a more extensive, 
field, and suppose the Marchesa not entirely, 
satisfied with the effect her exertions have 
produced, and by way of quieting the risible 
muscles of her auditors, apologizing for the. 
weakness of her voice, as not being quite 
recovered from a few days indisposition, her 
musicalorgans were not in their usual ^tate of. 
perfection ! and, combining these sketches 
together, the Marchesa will stand in propria- 
personse before you. 

The Marchesa is also a bleu, quotes Latin; 
with the air of a pedagogue, and abuses Mr.; 

C n because he will not receive her, nor« 

purcha*8e any more of her writings, nor listen; 
to her eternal stories of the Bourbons and the. 
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JteVolution. It is the onl^ subject, except 
herself, on whicli she is conversable ; and of 
herself she is wont to recount anecdotes atid 
adrentures, which it would be impolite to 
laugb at,' and an insult to one's understanding 
to believe. Take the following specimens : 
When she was at the Court of Saxony, em- 
ployed, as usual, in singing a scena from 
** El Pirro," one of the musicians was so as- 
tonished at the power of her voice, and her 
execution of several of the passages, that he 
threw down his violin, in the presence of the 
then Electoral Court, and exclaimed, " My 
God ! what a voice ! ** The Court laughed — 
the Marchesa laughed, and, for aught I know, 
the musician laughed also. Then, at the 
Court of Stanislaus, of Poland, his Majesty, 
gallantly said, as he folded her shawl round 
her, that ** her voice, like that of the nightin- 
gale, ought to be listened to in silence." 
But Napoleon, the terror of old ladies, and 
young gentlemen at school, had no taste for 
bravura ladies, and in consequence of certain 
interferences placed her under surveillance in 
her own villa near Venice^ from whence she 

G 
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escaped on board a British frigate, alidai^r 
haying suffered shipwreck in a vessel, whose 
misfortune never appeared in the publid 
papers, on the coast of France, treated the 
English with her lucubrations and her ain^og, 
till, tired of both, they would neither read 
nor listen any longer. 

MADAME GRASSINI. 

Madame Grassini, who, as a cantairice. 
Was greatly admired in England some few yean^ 
since, was always anxious to be considered a^ 
the chere amie of Napoleon, though there 
certainly is some reason to suspect it, fot 
Josephine, aware that he was subject -to 
divulge even the secrets of the State in his 
deep, with the aid of Fouche, the diief of 
the police, kept so strict a watch over him^ 
that, had there existed such a liason, she 
would shwtly iiave caused the banishment of 
Grassini. But Grassini served him more 
effectually in her public capacity, and from the 
information she received from certain distin-^ 
guished characters^ (which was forwarded to 
Napoleon through the medium of Salicctte, 
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\» 



from whom she received in l803->4, by way of 
Genoa, a cheque for 100^000 francs^ as secret 
service money) she gave proof that she de« 
served his friendship. After the dethronement 
of Napoleon, and during his residence at Elba, 
having lost her patron, she resorted to her 
primitive profession of gallantry ; and from 
her sanction of the general report of her having 
been the favorite of the ex- Emperor, the 
curiosity of a nobleman in the suite of Louis 
the XYIII, was excited, and he paid her a 
visit. On entering her residence he was 
€istonib'hed to see the apartments she occupied 
ornamented with busts, medallions, paintings 
ted prints of Napoleon, in all the varieties of 
costume. She perceived the surprize of her 
visitor, and enquired the reason, " Why, 
Madam,'' he replied, ^'if I may be allowed 
to be candid ; I cannot but feel surprized at 
seeing you surrounded with the emblems of a 
man whom France has rejected.'' Pardon 
me," replied Grassini, ** if the King will do 
for me what the Emperor did, I will instantly 
«ause these to be taken down, and replace 
them with mementoes of the Bourbons." The 
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nobleman bowed and retired. The conver^ 
sation was reported in the proper quarter, 
and Grassini received imperatire orders to 
quit the French territory ; a fate which she 
liad brought on herself by her own Vanity. 

LORD MOIRA. 

When the late Marquis of Hastings (then 
Lord Rawdon) was in America during the 
struggle for independence between the States 
and the mother country, which teiminated in 
favor of the former, his dinner party was one 
day interrupted by the entrance of a female, 
who demanded to see the Lord ! General 
Doyle, as aid de camp to his Lordship, rose 
to make enquiries as to the nature of the 
communication she was desirous of making^ 
and untwisting her long hair, she took from 
thence a sealed packet, which she was about 
to present to General Doyle, when he, with 
a low bow, pointed to Lord Rawdon, who kept 
his seat at table, and said, that is hisLordship. 
** Indeed !" replied the female, with a look of 
surprize, ^* if that is the Lord, I guess you 
are the likelier man of the two V* 
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THE MARGRAVE OF ANSPACH. 

At one of the gay parties at Brandenburgh 
House, a gentleman by some accident had the 
misfortune to break one of the magnificent 
pier-glasses, with which the apartment was 
ornamented. He felt exceedingly confused, 
and knew not what to say in apology for his 
aukwardness, till he was relieved by the 
amiable consideration of the Margrave, who 
pushing the decanter towards the gentleman, 
observed kindly, that " where the glass stands 
there is no mirth." 

MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 

At the time the death of Prince Alfred 
threw the Court of England into sorrow.. 
Queen Charlotte, was told that the lady of 
General Mac Cormick (who was a niece of 
Earl Bathurst) had experienced a similar 
deprivation. "Poor thing!" exclaimed her 
Majesty, with tears of sympathy, ** her heart 
must be wounded indeed !" and she sent one 
of her ladies every day to call on Mrs. Mac 
Cormick, till she had sufficiently' recovered 
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from tbe shock she bad sustained, to pay her 
compliments at Court. 

MR. JOHN P. KSMBLE. 

When the late celebrated John Kemble 
received the positive promise from Lord 
North, that in case^ of his marriage within 
a given time, a certain sum of money was to 
be placed at his command, he thought it both 
prudent and necessary to select a helpmate 
before the period of limitation expired, and 
therefore one morning, after rehearsal, he in 
bis usual pompous and declamatory manner 
addressed himself to Mrs. Brereton, who was 
the widow of an actor, and on the boards her- 
self—-" Mrs. Brereton," said Kemble, " from 
the friendship I indulged for your late hus- 
band, and my personal observations of your 
conduct, I have no objection to making you 
my wife. This is Thursday, and by this 
day week you will oblige me with your 
answer.^' Mrs. Brereton was surprized, both 
at the offer and the manner in which that 
offj^r had beta made, and on her return home 
consulted her mother, Ifrs. Hawkins^ as to 
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the course she should adopt. Her advice was 
that her daughter should accept the off^r, and 
on the following Thursday, when Mr. Kemble 
applied to her for her decision, the answer 
was favorable. The only notice Mr. Kemble 
took was to name the day, and he paid no 
more attention to his bride elect, till she met 
him on the morning of their marriage. Ban- 
nister g^ve a wedding dinner to his friend, 
after which Kemble repaired to the theatre 
where he was announced to perform one of 
his principal characters, and from whence he 
forgot to return to Bannister's for his bride, 
who, however, was escorted by her friends to 
her new home m Great Russell Street. This 
singular courtship turned out most happily 
for Mr. Kemble : he had not failed in his 
estimation of the qualities of the companion 
he had chosen, and she was perhaps a better 
wife than the lady, in consequence of whose 
attachment this hasty match was projected, 
mi^ht eventually have proved. 
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LORD RENDLESHAM.* 

The first Lord Rendlesham, who on his 
elevation to the peerage^ endeavoured to 
" throw ancient nobles quite into the shade*'^ — 
was accustomed to make a laughing stock of 
those clergymen whom he invited to his table, 
with whom he dared take a liberty. On one 
occasion he had been as usual indulging in 
this vulgar badinage in the presence of a 
spirited member of the Church, who prudently 
fDrebore to take any notice of his sarcasms, 
till he took leave of the company, when send- 
ing in, by a domestic, a very polite message, 
with a request to speak with his Lordship, 
he was favored with the presence of the peer 
who came into the hall to attend to his com- 
mands. The clergyman had armed himself 
with a whip, which he applied with such 
good will about the body of his Lordship, 

* The creation of this peerage was the last official aet 
of Mr. Pitt, who in one of the cleverest squibs of the day. 
was said to have 

■ 

" Resolv'd with one loud laugh his Inngs to cheer, 
Indulg'd the jokCj and made the Clt a Peer." 
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that he literally screamed out for assistance^ 
and was rescued by his guests, who stood 
silent with astonishment at the scene they 
witnessed. An explanation was readily given, 
and, added the clergyman, it is thus that the 
rebellious layman should always be corrected 
hy the sons of the Church. From this time 
his Lordship was particularly careful not to 
offend again in society^ 

MR. ROTHSCHILD. 

Mb. Rothschild, of London, accidentally 
fell from his horse in the Champs Elysees on 
the same day that the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia died ; and Rothschild of Paris, who 
is somewhat troubled with the vanity of 
wealth, remarked some short time afterwards^ 
wheia. the decease of the Emperor was the 
theme of conversation at a splendid soiree, 
that two events would render that day memo^ 
rable in history, viz. the fall of his brothet 
from his horse, and the Emperor's death. 
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DOCTOR BISSET. 

Dr. Bis SET, who wrote a life of Burke, was 
one of those persons who cherished a hatred 
towards all mankind, and with whom self- 
interest was the ruling passion. A branch of a 
highly respectable family, to whom he had 
been indebted for many acts of kindness, had 
obtained an appointment in the East India 
service, and there were some family secrets 
which they were anxious should not be made 
public, and which were^only known to Dr. 
Bisset. This he knew,' but the love of mis- 
chief predominated over the sentiments of 
gratitude, and even before the young gentle- 
man reached India, the obnoxious anecdotes 
were in full circulation at Calcutta. The 
Doctor published a novel in which he took a 
a liberty with the reputation of Mrs. D — n, 
Hie wife of a well-known army-agent, and 
he industriously circulated a report that she 
was the original of the portrait, and all the 
insinuations strictly true. The book fell into 

the hands of Mr. D n. and the Doctor 

finding a prosecution wa^ likely to be iiisti- 
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tuted against him, repaired to Marlborough 
Street, and made an affidavit, contradictory 
of his former insinuations. This did not 

satisfy Mr. D n, who was determined no* 

to let him escape so easily, and after some 
little exertion he contrived to meet the Doctor 
at the top of Sloane Street, when he repaid 
the obligation the Doctor had conferred on 
him, by so well-applied a horsewhipping 
that Bisset ran down the Street roaring like 
9, school boy, and was delighted when he 
gained shelter in his own house, to the very 

door of which Mr. D ^n followed him, the 

whip still doing its duty on the Doctor's, 
back. 

POLITICAL INCONSISTENCY. 

At the time of the trial of Warren Hastings. 

the late Marquis of L was privately ^sinR 

bis influence against him, and was daily, 
during the proceedings, in the city with the 
late Sir F. Baring, to whom he was a kind of 
political bear-leader, in order to obtain, pri- 
▼ately, the real opinion of the Directory of 
laeadenhall-street After the acquittal of Mr. 
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Hastings, the trio met at the levee, and, to 
the surprize of Sir F. who was an honest poli- 
tician, the Marquis of L ' took the hand of 

Mr. Hastings in the most friendly manner, and 
expressed the sincere pleasure he felt at the 
decision which had been made in his favor, 
and also the great uneasiness he had suflfered, 
in consequence of the political persecution he 
had been doomed to undergo. Sir Francis 
was not sufficiently initiated in the mysteries 
of fashion, nor conversant in the hollow- 
heartedness of courtiers, to relish such time- 
serving ; and, he confessed that he ever after 
regarded the professions and the opinions of 

Lord L with a degree of distrust, which 

he found it impossible totally to banish from 
his mind. 

ft 

LORD ERSKINE AND MR, MOORE. 

LoRi^ Erskine had, at one time, but a 
slight opinion of Mr. Moore's talents. He 
told me, that he had ^ways considered him as 
rather an insignificant personage, till, one 
day, after dinner, at Lord L— ; — 's, he heard 
him sing his own delightful and spirited soQg 
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of •* Fly not yet," which he had never before 
heard or read. The effect was electric ; and 
Liord Erskine became a9 great an admirer <tf 
Mr. Moore's writings, as tb^ most enthusiastic 
votary of the Muses ever was. 

DR. PARR. 

The eccentricities of Dr. Parr have been sO 
frequently recorded, that they are too well 
known to the world to require comment, but 
there are many which are not so generally 
known, and among them his May- day tea- 
party is conppicnous. 

It was the custom of the Doctor to invite all 
the ladies of his acquaintance to visit him af 
Hatton, on the first of May, when he, " like 
a Turk with his ladies around," would take 
them to see all the rural sports of the village, 
and afterwards entertain them with tea at the 
Vicarage, where none other of the male sex, 
except himself, were, on that occasion, ad- 
mitted. Tom Sheridan, who was his pupil, 
used to aver, that even the Doctor's torn cat, 
which was, at other times, a particular favo- 
rite, was, at this season, doomed to solitary 
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confinement, lest he might be tempted to iut 
fringe on the prohibited domiaiions of his 
master. 

. Dr. Parr had a keen eye, and nothing of« 
fended him so qinch as for any person to tak^ 
a book from the shelves of his library, and 
neglecting to replace it in its. allotted shelf, as 
soon as they had finished, or mrere tired of 
reading it. Mr. B-^ — , an artist, was, one 
day,. dining with the Doctor, when his eye 
unfortunately happened to rest on a vacant 
space, from which a book had been taken, and 
not replaced, by a lady of the party, and he 
rery unceremoniously desired her to rise from 
table, and return the absent volume to its 
Dlace. 

NAPOLEON. 

I have never been able to satisfy myself 
whether it was humility or pride in Napoleotf 
to refuse the request of the Oorsicans, to re-* 
pair and beautify the humble cottage at Ajaco 
' icio in which he was born. When the requeeft 
was made, he replied, '* No ; let it remain as 
it is.'' The h«u8e is a mere cottage, wad the 
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Camber in which he first saw the light, naice- 
rably small* When the Marquis of C— — • 
was at Ajaccio in 1828, it remained in the 
same humble state, as it was at the time the 
Buonaparte family left it to take possession of 
palaces. It is, of course, a shew-house to 
travellers ; and the cradle iu which the mo- 
dern Caesar was rocked to sleep, has had 
nearly as many travelling pilgrims to visit it, 
as* the Chapel of Loretto has had peniteBt^ 
kneelifig at its shrine. 

MISS MITFORB* 

People of talent are, generally, accused of 
tiioughtlessness and vanity ; but, fortunately, 
the whole of the scribbling race are not quite 
devoid of sense and prudence. Lady Char-" 
lotte Bury, who has a penchaut for literary 
lionesses, had a great desire to meet Miss 
Mitford, who, in consequence, received an 
invitation to a conversazione, at which her. 
Ladyship was to assist. Though a successful 
writer, Miss Mitford had too many claims oj» 
her purse, to admit of the extra expenct.of 
attendiDg to the wishes of a quality authoress, 
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and prudently left London the day previous to 
the party taking place. This did honor both 
to her head and her heart : for a woman who 
is so exemplary in her conduct in every situa- 
tion in life, as Miss Mitford is, needs not tlte 
vapoury aid of fashionable notoriety, to ob- 
tain either respect or fame. 

DIBDIN THE £LD£R. 

DlBDiN lost his pension, in his old age, in 
consequence of an incautious allusion, in one 
of his songs, to young officers being promoted 
by favor, over tlie heads of the veterans. This 
was but a poor reward for the spirit his vocal 
compositions had infused in the bosoms of the' 
British sailors ; and when the decision of the 
higher powers was made known 1o the veteran 
writer, he remarked, that though his officer 
became bald, in consequence of his juillors 
stepping over his head, he believed, if he might 
trust public opinion, he was the Lord High 
Admiral of Naval song wtiting, and in no 
danger of ever being over -stepped by hii' 
juniors. 
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1U B, SUERIDAK. 

Bv^RY body knows that Sheridan, the witty 
%nd impToyident child of genius, was conti- 
aually. eompelled to contend with difficulties 
and distresses. A common and everyrday 
sort of person would have avoided the rocks 
on which he blindly ran his bark, but it is 
questionable whether such a personage would 
haire had the tact and the talent to escape 
destruction so often as Sheridan di4* The 
story of his dressing up in his own livery the 
pexfioaa who were placed by his creditors to 
take care of his property, is well knows, but 
it is not generally known, that to ooe of 
those persons, he was indebted for considera • 
ble assistance in a time of extreme need.*. 
This kindness made a great impression on the 
mind of Sheridan^ and a friendship cpm-. 
menced between him and the perspq in 
que^tiqn, which continued unbroken to tbe 
time of his death. 



* The torn lent was £.600, which Sheridan rep«(d 
pnactudly to the time he pnymised when it was advanced. 



H 
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It was an honourable and a praiie wotHiy 
sentiment, and proves that Sheridan was not 
that heartless being which many writers hare 
described him, and which the world in general 
are inclined to consider him. 

When Sheridan came into olSce, one of 

his 'first acts was to write to Mr, -. — , the 

person above allnded to, to say that he had 
not forgotten an old friend, and had appoint^ 
has son to a situation, which though at presen€ 
BOt very lucrative, would in time be wordi 
something more, and which might be con- 
sidered more acceptable, from the circum« 
stance of its not being in the power of any 
ftitore administration to take away. 

This active kindness speaks voluiAes in 
hsvoT of poor Sheridan ! The appointment 
came unsolicited and unsought for — ^it was 
tie gift of a grateful heart. An act like this 
is an atonement for half hit follies. 
. At Cranford, there are, in the garden of 
Mfi Graham, ten or eleven very fine otst*' 
trees, generally known as the Sheridan oaks, 
from the acorns of which his present Mt^esty 
has raised several more. The history of 
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these trees wbich bear the name of a man 
whose memory will lire as long as the lite- 
rature of Britain exists, is somewhat curious. 
I&r. Grratiam had received a present of some 
very fine pheasants from Sheridan, and in 
the crops of these birds the ten or eleven 
A'corns, from which the present trees have 
sprung, were found. The circumstance itself 
was singular — ^tbe acorns were set and thrived 
luxuriantly, and from the quantity his 
Majesty has caused to be planted, perhaps, 
at a future period, some proud vessel may 
be l>Tiilt, wTiich, when it skinis over the 
ocean, may make the enemies of Britain 
bow to Sheridan's oaks, as they have already 
Been lost in woiider at the power of his 
geiiiiis. 

Sheridan's talents for raising the wind are 
nniverisally known, but with all his contri- 
vances, he could not be said to exceed in this 
science, the skill of the person who has excited 
so much public attention, under the title of 
the P^riricess Olive of Cutbberlaud. 

When this lady resided in Alfred Place, 
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receiying company with all the consequence 
of Royalty, she bethou|g;ht herself of an excel- 
lent expedient to repleni^ the empty coffers 
<tf her treasury. This was nothing less than 
instituting a new order of Knighthood, which 
was ostensibly manufacttired to confer dignity 
and consequence on the adherents to her cause^ 
and with which Sir Gerard Noel, and her 
Other partizans, were to be decorated. 

Among those whom the Princess " delighted 
to honor/' was a Mr. Ergas, an old gentle- 
man well known in the Vnetropolis, who was 
of her Highness's Priyy Council, and when- 
this important order of modem chiralry was 
first resolved on, he received her commands 
to attend her. As well as the frosty weather^ 
and an inveterate gout would permit, he 
obeyed her summons ; and, as the lady was in 
bed, he was desired to proceed to her cham- 
ber, where, in a speech of some length, she 
informed him, that it was now in her power to 
reward his faithful services, and concluded by 
desiring him to kneel down by her bed-side. 
Mr. Ergas was not a person much addicted to 
kneeling, and when ooce in that position, was 
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aware that he could not without great difficulty 
resume a horizontal one,, but, as the Princess 
was peremptory, he bad no alternative but to 
obey, ** Now," exclaimed the Princess, pat- 
ting his head, which from its weight of years 
ought to have been wiser, *' rise up Sir James 
Brgas, Knight of the most noble order of the 
White Eagle of Poland/' Bending under tho 
weight of his new dignity, which, however, 
did not impart the slightest elasticity to his 
limbs, he returned her Highness thanks for 
the honor she had conferred on him : she then 
proceeded to inform him, that the fees of ad- 
mission to this knightly brotherhood were 
twenty pounds, which she, as Sovereign of 
the Order, would, in the absence of the ne- 
cessary officers of the institution, be graciously 
pleased to take with the same royal hand 
which was to sign his diploma. This was a 
demand which, after his *' faithful services,'' 
Mr. Ergas was not inclined to comply with ; 
and, though he was told that all the other 
adherents of her Highness, from the surgeon 
in ordinary and extraordinary, to the Baronet, 
had cheerfully complied with the established 
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forms, he begged to be unknighted by the 
same process by which the honour was coir- 
ferred. This was rather unchivalrous conduct, 
but in the case of her Highness of Cumber- 
land, no one could say with Burke, that the 
age of chivalry was past, for there were many 
who deemed the empty honor a prize worth 
the purchase. 

THE DUCHESS OF BUCCXEtTGH. 

The late Duchess Dowager of Buccleugb^ 
(by birth a Montague) was a pattern of all 
that was exemplary and amiable. Her exalted 
rank only served to set off her virtues — ^the poor 
blessed her when they saw her, and the rich 
admired and envied those inestimable qualities 
which added a lustre to her rank in society. 
At Dalkeith, and at Richmond, her bounty 
flowed in an uninterrupted stream ; and when 
she was applied to by the active agents of a 
society who blazon their trifling and precari- 
ous benificence periodically to the world, to 
allow them to distribute her numberless acts 
of kindness to persons who felt the pressure of 
adversity, she nobly refused, as she was content 



tp do good priyately, aod wished nOt lo 
'become oue of the ostentatiotts many, whose 
end and aim in life ia notoriety. A Yecy 
re/spectable family of the name of M — : — j, 
vrfio were greatly reduced in eir cumstances, had 
. opened a boarding house at Richmond, which 
-was speedily filled with inmates, and every 
thing appeared to promise well. Their 
daughter returned from France, and in the 
course of afew days-was.talt^n iU wi|h aferer 
W^hich proved fatal. The house was deserted 
by the boarders, and the expences of the poor 
girl's illness had taken from them the last 
guinea they possessed in the wonld, so that jthey 
h^d not the means of providing even a decent 
fti^eral for the ill-fated girl, iJome person, 
tp whom they applied in this emergency, sent 
the before -mentioned society to enquire into 
their distress and relieve them, but as Mr. 

M , l^appened to have a gold watch of 

very slight value in his pocket, they con- 
sidered (good Samaritans) tbat with s.ueh an 
appendage he could net he poor, and there- 
fore the intentions of the person who s<ent 
t.l>em :Qn iMi ;erzand of humanity were Crus^ 
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trated. By accident their gitnatLon <su&e to 
tbe knowledge of the Duchess of Bneclengh» 
who immediately^ and nnsolicitedy sent » 
messenger with twenty pounds, with a reqiuoct 
that if that was not sufficient, they would not 
permit delicacy to prerent them from ap|^- 
ing to har for furUier assistance. 

DR. LLOYJD, BISHOP OF OXFORD^ 
AND BARON HULLOCK. 

Baron Hullock was a strong stickler fb» 
Protestant ascendancy, and was extremely 
indignant when he received from a iHend m 
hint that his old friend the Bishop of Oxibrd, 
was veering to the other side of the questioB. 
They had been friends from youth, and on 
the v#ry day the Judge received the intimation, 
of the change in his friend's politics, the bishop 
was invited to dine with him. '^ If the repoiA 
is true,"said Baron Hullock, " it will be the last 
time we can ever meet on terms of intimacy/' 
and he professed his determination to be 
satisfied on the subjeet before the Prelate left 
Ilia society. His friends attempted to dissuade 
him £rom allowing political priaciples to inter* 



Ifere with prirate friendship, but the Judge 
was resolute, and detained the Prelate under 
some pretence or other, until all the other 
^ests had taken their leave. Then the 
Startling question was asked; the Bishop 
con&ssed the report was true, and said, that 
he had nine substantial reasons for changing 
the opinions he had previously cherished. 
Baron Hullock gravely enquired what reasons- 
could have induced his JiOrdship to secede 
from his former principles. ** They are very 
powerful ones/' replied Dr. Lloyd : ** I have 
three daughters, and six sons to provide for 
itt life." " Very well," replied Baron HuU 
lock, *^ in twenty years time you may have 
nine reasons to wish you had acted other- 
wise.'' From thi* time they never met— 
and both were shortly alter removed from 
lAis world — ^within a shoort time of eacik^ 

A dignified Divine in Sussex was as un-^ 
bending as Baron Hullock, and after the bill 
£os He emancipation of the Catholics, 'had 
reeeiyed'&e Royal signattire) pertiaaciously 
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refoMd to drink the Kia^a heidtb, either in 
public or private. The Bishop of Chichester, 
(Dr. Carr) was invited to dine with him, .aB4 
his family and fiiends tried to persuade: hiia» 
as tlie Prelate was to be his guest, for once 
to drink *^ The King/' the effort waa vaj^e m 
Tain, and )yhen the dessert was placed on th9 
fable, his Reverence, addressing the Bishop, 
said, '* My Lord, I neither wish to offeinl 
you, nor your master, but my toast is, tfa^ 
glorious memor\' of King George the Third, 
the protector of the Protestant Religion." 
Dr. Carr, who did not desire to know tpo 
much, said in reply, that it was a toast i^o 
one could object to, and thus spared his host 
the trouble of explaining and giving utterance 
to sentiments nhich tiu^ Prelate (lid not wish, 
to listen to. . 

LORD COMBERMERE. 

Lord Combgrmere when he was Governor 
of Barbadoes h^d the misfortune to oficnd the 
Barbadians so greatly, that they refused hin^ 
even tbe accustomed complimcint. on bis i^cal^ 
and in themotion which prc^c^ded the tMnes^ 
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of Hie House of Assembly to tbe new Goi^r-^ 
lior, particular notice was taken of the ^uses 
of offence imputed to his Lordship, with aa 
implied hope, that his successor would study 
the interests and wishes of the Colonists, and 
not allow personal feelings to supersede pnb- 
lic duty. «, 

There had existed for some time a misun^ 
derstanding between his Lordship and the 
planters; and on his removal of some of them 
from the magistracy, the smothered feud broke- 
but into a flame, and a paper war of the most 
unsparing d«scription commenced between the 
two parties. One of the newspaper editors who. 
had made himself too obnoxious to the ruling 
powers, was compelled to expatriate himself 
to another colony, from whence he discharged 
his literary missiles with double effect, as there 
was no law to prevent th^ dissemination of a 
paper published in another dependency, and 
the Barbadians were regular contributors and 
subscribers. 

Lord Combermere was not a Governor likely 
to please the Barbadians^ and though his lady 
with the greatest condescension and kindness. 
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did every tiling in her power to conciliate the 
wives of the planters, matters had gone too 
far to be made up, and her amiable endea- 
vours were received with neglect. Still every 
body spoke well of her, but the dislike of the 
Colonists to his Lordship was so great, that 
many of them would not go within a bow-shot 
of tbe gOTemment-house. Lord Combermere 
was most unhappy in his advisers, and had 
the mortification of knowing that his recal was 
the signal of triumph to the stronger party. 
One of his Lordship's friends, on taking leave, 
expressed his sorrow that his opponents had 
prevailed with the higher powers at home. 
•* My dear Sir," replied Lord Combermere, 
** Barbadoes is too hot for me ; for if the Devil 
was banished from his hereditary dominions, 
and compelled to pass the time of his exile 
here, he would sigh to return to his pwn 
kingdom.'^ 
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LOAD ERSKINE, JOSEPHINE, AND 
NAPOLEON. 

During the short peace. Lord (then Mr%y 
Erskine, in company with Mr. Fox, paid a 
visit to Paris, and were presented to Napoleon,, 
then First Consul, by whom Mr. Erskine waa, 
but slightly noticed. From thence they pro- 
cieeded to pay their respects to Josephine, who 
regularly held her morning levees* After tha 
ceremony of presentation had taken place, Mr* 
Erskine mingled with the throng who formed 
the court circle of the premier dame de France^ 
pro tern, but the eyes of Josephine followed 
him, and conceiving that he was interrupting 
her view, he changed his situation, but still 
he found it impossible to elude Josephine's 
eye. Her scrutinizing gaze at length became 
painful, and Mr. Erskine ventured to approach ' 
her, and enquire if he could be of any assist- 
ance in furthering her wishes, by cQmniu«> 
nicating her commands to any person in the 
room. '^ It was to you I was desirous of 
speaking, Mr. Erskine,'^ she replied, *' thd 
First Consul has deiired me to tell you^ he 
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expects to meet you at my assembly this 
evening." Mr. Erskine bowed assent, and 
attended the appointment. When Napoleon 
made his appearance in the evening, he took 
Mr. Ewkine coirdiafly by the hand; and after 
Bpologksing for the slight notit^ he had taken 
of him on hia first introduction, he accounted 
for it by saying, " I did not then know you, 
Mr. Erskine, for I did not believe that so 
young a man as you, could have written so 
Bbly on the causes of the war. Hiave read' 
your book, imd when Mr. Fox explained to* 
ine who yott were, I immediately sent to* 
request Madame BuoUaparte would make the* 
nmtnde honortthle for me, until I had an 
t>pportnnity of telling you, th^t I atn happy 
to bave the houor of knowing you per- 
«onally." ' 

A u Italian gentleman who was in the h5use^ 
liold of Napoleon during his exile in thfe Isld 
K)f Elba, and followed his fortunes tUl the 
time of his taking refuge in the Rellerophon, 
told me, that Napoleon was very scrupuldtil9i in 
deciding ou the character of persons who wet^ 
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tftrongly reoommended to liiiii by those who 
wislied to promote the iateredts of their 
friends. He liked to see and'COiiTerse with 
them: if he was pleased with their manners 
and conversation he gave them his hand, and 
this was invariably a pledge of his intentions 
to patronize tkem. If, on the contrary, they 
did not make a faTorid)le impression,- a cold 
salute was the signal for their leaving his 
presence, and therefore each person thus 
mtrodiiced, was perfectly aware of his sitna* 
tton, before he left the presence of the' 
Emperor, 

HIS MAJESTY QEOROE IV, 

It is innch to the honor of His present Ma-* 
jesty, and does equal* credit to the monarch' 
aind the man, that he is a decided and liberal 
patron both of literature and the arts, but 
there is another estimable trait in his charac- 
ter, which ought not to be overlooked. When 
any case of difficulty or distress is represented 
to bim, he waits not to be Solicited to relieve, 
but disposes of his bounty of his own spofita-> 
moils will. When the death of' Lord Cdte^ 
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raine was mentioned to him, his first enquiry 
was, wliether hii son was provided for ; aad 
being answered in the negative, he immediately 
desired to be informed whether there were any^ 
vacant places, not absolutely disposed of* 
There happened to be two not filled up in the 
department then under the direction of Mr. 
Vansitta^i, who was immediately instructed 
to appoint Mr. Hanger to one without delay. 
The commands of his Majesty were complied 
with : but the exact situation not being offi- 
cially pointed out, the minister kept the best 
one in reserve for some other candidate. 

CAFEL LOFFT* 

I ONCE asked Mr. Lo£ft, who was the first 
patron of Bloomfield the poet, why, as he 
professed to be desirous of deterring authors 
from meddling with the muses, he had exerted 
himself so much to bring the " Farmer's Boy" 
info notice? ** I saw there was genius in lum,'' 
he replied, '* and I knew that a rara avis in 
the literary world, was more likely to succeed 
than a properly trained writer; therefore I 
knew I ran dq risk in assisting to shew him 
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tipy and he was certain not to be a loser by 
the experinient. A seqond aspirant of the 
same description would not be likely .to 
succeed so well. /' I am not satisfied,'' he 
continued, '' whether I have rendered him 
a service, or been the source of misfortune, 
to him, but I think I shall never be tempted 
to act in a like manner again.'' 

The fate of poor Bloomfield is the best 
comment on the text that can be offeredt 

.» . . . • ■ r 

Patrons are not alwa^rs the mostmunificent^. 
though it >yas even of late, years the fashion 
to flatter their liberality as well as their vanity. 
Dr. Goodenough, the late Bishop of Carlisle, 
wrote a volume (of poems I believe) in.which. 
he followed a very different plan, and plainly 
told the Portland family, whose Tutor he had 
been^ that they had forgotten, him and his 
services. In les& than a month after this, 
expos6 of their neglect, the See of Carlisle, 
became vacrcut, and the now remembered 
Tutor to a Duke, according to established 
custom^ was decorated with a mitre. 
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SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 

Sir Joseph Banks was very mnch incensed 
with Peter Pindar, for the squib which he 
circulated respecting him, in which he males 
Sir Joseph regret that ^* fleas are not lohsters 
after all," though he had subjected them to 
the usual test of boiling. The two belligerents 
met shortly afterwards at the house of their 

mutual friend Lord M ; during dinner 

they were exceedingly grave, and as Peter 
had no excitation to <;all forth his conversa- 
tional powers, he was nearly approaching to 
fhat degree of sulkiness which he was accus- 
tomed to evince whenever he conceived him* 
self or his abilities to be under- rated. His 
taciturnity was remarked by the host, who 
obseiTed that he had added another wrinkle 
to his brow, "And very properly,'* returned 
Sir Joseph, ** Cain, we all know, was doomed 
to bear a mark on his forehead.'' 



BR. fitJCKNER^ 
BISHOP OF CHICHESTBR. 

Br. Buck NER was dnfe 6f the most es^ftiaSte 
{>relates that evei" filled the e^isco|»al &f e^^ 
tmd from the high character h^hor^ ailiOBg ftii 
classes of the pec^le, he was not un&equent};(r 
^Aftbarrossed hj the charges they im{>d(led 
tipon hka. Greatly against his own inclliH^ 
tm^, he wail [Sometimes compelled to take 
%tpon himself the guardl&n8%2p of yot^ 
l^es, which, asi Lord !l^ldon aCkn;^»wle<lged^ 
'Was one of the most trouhltoobe t^k:S thdl 
iCenld fall to the lot oi man. 

Ome of his Lordship's wardJs was f^ ttiSHm 
a 0oiii'ee of eoasiderable tineasiness fo htMV* 
At the seminary m which she was placed to 
ItAisH her edocsltioA, she formed a M^tiMhli)^ 
w#ill a young lady who >^s a Quakeress,- atiil 
WhCDMi family pressed tbn^ Bish<yp s6 cl68ef);y't^ 
permit her to pass the vacation at'^eif i^i>. 
denoa, that he i^«nd it irapbssibte to^pef^M? 
Ae request, wiAoik^heipg gmliy-of tilSMiktd 
]«inl(%iiesay H«re' tile gftf^ ward of the ^et4%e, 
•aa if' d6^«o«» to t<mn«al her gtiardiad, f^ in 
levc w4t|f tho bM^er of her fnend, and'onh 
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her return from her visit, had not only em- 
braced the tenets of the Society of Friends, 
but also adopted the primitive simplicity of 
Iheir dress. The Bishop, who was not aware 
of her secession from the Church, was agfaaat 
with astonishment when he beheld his ward 
metamorphosed both in manners and dress, 
and was not less vexe4 at the pertinacity wi& 
which she defended her opinions. Reasoning 
was ineffective, she talked the Bishop into 
silence, and wrote him into a state of nerrous 
irritation, but still she remained firm to 
the new faith she had embraced. Thing;8 
remained in this state for more than a year, 
and her minority alone prevented her from 
joining her fate with that of the attractive 
Quaker youth, who had won her first stffeci- 
tions. The Bishop was as obdurate as it was 
possible for a guardian to be, and the farce of 
Quakerism was concluded by a scene as plea- 
sant as unexpected. A German 'Officer of 
Dragoons met with this loye-sick lady at a 
party at Chichester, and in a short time was 
introduced at the palace, and to the surprize 
of the Bishop, his word cast off her simple 
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liabiliments. the first day the officer dined &t 
the episcopal residence, and the next morning 
the g^lant soldier paid a visit of ceremony to 
the prelate, and made his proposals in due 
form for his ward. As, the you n^ lady was 
willing to receive him, his attentions were 
accepted conditionally, and the reference he 
gave to a German Prince, then resident in 
England, being satisfactory, the BisUpp 
thankfully gave up the charo^e of a trouble- 
some ward to a husband who was better 
qualified than himself to manage a vaccillating 
lady. 

The Bishop, like Dr. Barrington, prelate 
of Durham* was of simple and unpresuming 
manners. It was one of the greatest pleasures 
of Dr. Buckner to take his Sunday evening's 
walk into the New Road or the Regent's Park ; 
nothing gave him more delight than to see the 
hundreds of smiling faces that he met with 
during his walk. like the amiable Fenelon» 
he rejoiced to see people happy, and like him 
made allowances even for their errors. His 
goodness of heart often induced him to confer 
£iYors where they were least expected^ and 
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6u those who woald hare beien too delicate' to 
have solicited them. 

Daring one of those periods of diiSculfy 

which have of late years been but too prev*^ 

lent in this country, at the accustomed time 

of receiving his rents, an old tenant of the 

Bishop, instead of bringing him one hundred 

and fifty pounds, which was the amount of 

the sum in which he was indebted to the 

prelate, brought only one hundred, and sdi- 

cited a few weeks indulgence that he might 

be enabled to procure the remainder. To this 

the Bishop freely assented, and after enquiring 

for the wife and family of his tenant, remairk* 

ed that he had not seen them at Chichester on 

market-days for some time. " They have ne 

inducement to visit the city now»'' replied the 

farmer, *^ the times are too hard to allow 

them to spend money in the purchase of capa 

and ribbons/' The Bishop smiled, and afler 

desiring him to take some refreshment in th& 

Steward's room, requested that he might see 

him again bef(H« he left the palace to retiim 

home. The request of - the Bishop was 

attended to, and when he took leave ci tiie 
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honest farmer he placed a paper in. his hands 
with this remark — " You have been a tenant 
of mine for m^y years^, and I believe lield 
the estate in the life time of my father. Let 
me see your wife and daug)iters again at 
market, and present this to them from me 
to replenish their stock of ribbons." Wheji 
the farmer examined the paper, he found it 
to he the identical note which he had paid the 
Bishop in the morning, and for whidbi he had 
the receipt in his pocket-book. 

Dr. Buckner had the cheerfulness, wittK^ 
the austerity, of religion, and was very 
partial to the society of young persons, with 
whom he was gay as a child ain(mg its feHow/f. 
In this respect I>r. Barriqigton resembled him, 
ajnd of this latter fp'elate, m aweqdote h^s 
^een told which shewed that the mitre . ha4 
Apt extingnished kis gallaaatry. jA.his private 
cliapel the Bishop would never allow Ihp 
ladieii an^I gentlemen present to sit prpmin- 
cvoiiisly together, but the former weite 4c<(()i9i- 
uiodated with seats exactly (^^losite th$ .tftrolie 
.on which the JBishoj^ ^limself sat A fnkiod 
^f mine whor was un»ei|tt«inted w|ti^ the 
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prelatical regulations, being once at the cliapel 
in company with seme ladies, took his seat 
bjthem, the Bishop was just entering, and 
perceiving his regulations infringed, stopped 
as he passed the offender, and, with ,a smile, 
requested him to remove to the other side, 
as he liked not to see a blooming parterre 
disfigured even by a single weed. 

Dr. Buckner was descended from a highly 
respectable family in Sussex, and was, early 
in life, chaplain to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, but according to a family tradition he 
appeared to be destined for the mitre from an 
early age. Mrs. Buckner, his mother, had 
but two sons, and though circumstances did 
not then seem to sanction the prediction, she 
always said one should be a Bishop, and the 
other an Admiral— an idea which waa finally 
verified to the fullest extent The Bishop 
used to relate this anecdote of his mother's 
foresight, and there are many of his friends 
still living who remember it well. In his 
derical and parUamentary duties, Dr. Buckner 
was strictly conscientious, and neither argu- 
ment nor persuasion cptild induce him to 
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swerve froiii that *vdiich he considered to be 

just. At the time whfen in obedience to the 
* -wishes of Royalty all the prelates assumed 
•the clerical wijy, the Bishop who had very 

fine hair was extremely loath to put on the 
'powdered incumbrance, and this gave rise to 

the following impromptu ; — 



" One whim of the great, for which who cares a fig, 
Was that Chichester's Bishop must needs wear a vrig : 
With his locks he determined, to please them, to part. 
Bat there was no improving his head or his heart." 



The Bishop had an utter aversion to clerical 
dandies, and when in London wished to avoid 
as much as possible all contact with them, yet 
in virtue of his high station he was in a 
manner compelled to receive them. But he 
allowed that coxcombs were not to be met 
with in subordinate stations alone, when on 
receiving a visit from a youthful Irish prelate, 

of the monopolizing B d family, who had 

not adopted the wig system, he mistook him 

for a young man who was a candidate for 

ordination. 

" The sound sense of the Bishop led Mm to 
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despise i»llf taad fnppery ; <iBd be was not .Ate 
best pleased with tfa« Doke of CctmbeirlMid* 
who sent biin a card of invitatiaB to a priyate 
party, which it was not etiquette to r^oset 
when he found it was to meet and listen to the 
dulcet notes of a few opera-donnas. The in* 
vitation was, certainly, in bad taste, but a 
refusal would have been considered as mdica* 
tive of a disaffected disposition. 

The Bishop held the Rectory of St. Giles in 
the Fields, Middlesex, with tlie See of Chi- 
chester: and one Sunday, during the morn* 
ing service, was much astonished at hearing 
the officiating clergyman desire ** the prayers 
of the congregation for a person distressed in 
mind, body, and estate." The service was no 
sooner concluded, and the Bishop withinside 
the vestry, than he enquired why so singttla,r 
an application to the devotional feelings of the 
congregation had been made, and why the 
curate had delivered it ? * It was placed on 
the desk,'' was the reply, *' and I cousidered 
that I ought to read.it.'' *' So you would* 
had it been a ballad;'' returned the Bi^om 
pettiflfaly; and, calltog the clerk, he desired 
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to know by wlicni the|irayet had been put np*. 
He 'was inlbrmed, that a gentleman, who wafr 
tfaea iM the ehurch, had given, m the noticet 
TM Bishop desired him to be sent to the ve8«> 
try ; and a genteely dressed man, having the 
appearance of one c^ the upper dass of tradet^- 
men^ made his appearance. '^ I wished to see 
joiiy Sir/^ said the- Bishop, '* on the sulject 
of the singular petition, you have this morn^ 
jaatg eaused to be offered in the face of the coii- 
gragation. Who is it that is reduced to ^e^ 
laHieiitable condition you have described?''* 
*• Tbe prayer was &r myself, my Lord ; I 
hhre lost every thing I possessed in the worlds 
and' am therefore distressed in mind, body,. 
and estate/' " Truly, Sir/' replied the Bishop 
^'your reaaming is unanswerable; but, ir 
every person in the same situation was to take- 
tiie whim into their heads of being puUidy 
prayed for, whenever their circumstances 
were embarrassed, the service of this church, 
would require an additional curate." • The 
prayer, however, was productive of no ill efU 
facta to the person who requested the spiritual 
«ompa8sion of the congxegation^ for the 
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Bishop did not allow him to quit the Charch, 
without administeriDf^ to his necessities. 

The Bishop haH a footman living: with him, 
at one time, whose cognomen was David, hut 
who, upon investigation, it appeared, had 
never heen baptize ' . To have the man made 
a Christian, the Bishop felt was his impera'* 
live duty ; and, for this purpose, his cujrate, 
the Rev. Mr. Croker, was requested to attend 
'him, at his residence in Wigmore Street, to 
perform the ceremony, and the Prelate and 
his neice were to be the sponsors. AfiLer tea, 
a bason of water was brought in, and David 
,made his appearance. Mr. Croker and the 
lady exchanged glances, and, at length, were 
unable to repress their laughter : however they 
took their places at the temporary font; hut 
as the Bishop perceived that the ceremonir 
was not likely to be very impressive, he vesy 
wisely deferred the christening tiU a more fa- 
.vorable opportunity, and left David tohia 
fate« 
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BR. PRETTYMAN TOjMLINB, 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 

Mr.ToMLiNE, an old gentleman who had 
resided some years abroad, and had amassed 
a Very large fortune, on his return to England 
resolved to conceal his wealth, and visit all 
bis former friends, as a man comparatively 
poor. By all of them he was received with 
coldness, — he was an old man, and they did 
not w^ish to be troubled either with his society, 
or his infirmities. After meeting with this 
heartless reception from all those who' had, in 
former times, been enthusiastic in their pro- 
fessions of friendship, he called on Dr. Pretty- 
man, then Bishop of Lincoln, at Buckden 
Pala«e. The Bishop was in London, but 
Mrs. Prettiman received him with all the 
warmth of friendship, and insisted on his re- 
maining at the Palace until the return of the 
Bishop. In a few days Dr. Prettyman re- 
turned, and \\ as as delighted to see Mr. Tom- 
line, as the latter was charmed at finding there 
was one family in the world^ whose hearts 
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\rere in the riglit place. Dr. Prettyman would 
not bear of Mr.Tonaline's departure so early 
"US he proposed j::oing,aad for more than a fort- 
night the old orentlenran was entertained with 
genuine hospitality. The amiable cOndact of 
the Bishop Bnd his family towards au old 
Iriend, from whom they had bo expectatiowf, 
und of whose wealth th«y were ignorant, did 
not lose ita effect on the heart of Mr. Tomlin«| 
"Who was paying a farewell ^i^it to all his fyt* 
iQ«r connexiQii3. He quitted hia realfrimtda 
"with the m^at heacty good wishes for their 
welfare, and for about tnro months nothing 
|gor« wa3 heard of or fiacon Mr. Tomline. 
4^Qut^ that period* however a stranger uuid^ 
)|i9. appearance ajt th^ episcopal re»ideiic»^ w/d 
requested a private audten<;e of the Bishopi 
lie was sliewn into the study, and when tb§ 
jprelate appeared, he said» '" My Lord^ Ico|b# 
to inform you, that your old friend, Mr.Tanw 
line, is dead.'* ** Indeed!" returned JPf^, 
Prettyman, with great leeltng^ ** I am sorrg 
to h«ar it; I respected him very, nuich.^' 
"And so did he x^^u^myLord^ as yo<i .acMli' 
your family will find^ fjof he has left his.en(irf. 
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fortune at your disposal.'* He then informed 

him of the cause of this unexpected and splen«> 

did bequest, for Mr. Tomline had left every 

thing be po5tses!^ed to hitn. in conseqnenoe of 

Ids being the only one, amonsf bis circle of 

fltequaintance, who had the liberality to notie« 

and protect an old man, who was not supposed 

to be rieh. The Bishop was quite overcome, 

and wept and laughed like a child, hie t he 

had the satisfaction of knowing that it was a 

fireewill offering for disinterested friendshi|B. 

hOHU OAMELFOHD. 

IiCRD Camblforb whose unfortunate fate 
afibrds an awful lesson to duelHsts, possessed, 
with all his eccentricities, an excellent heart, 
One day, as he was passing the Admiralty, his 
attention was excited by a young female, who 
wa* weeping bitterly as she came out of the 
ooutt-yard of the building. He asked her the 
oause of her distress, and she told him that she 
had been to claim the sum of fifty pounds, 
which was due to her late father, and which 
it appeared she stood no chance of getting* 
Lord CameUbrd took out his pocket book, 
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enquired her name and residence — ^promised 
to look into the affair without delay, and told 
her, without disclosing his nauie, to call at 
Camelford House on the ensuing day. On 
her return home she had but a very melancholy 
story to relate to her mother, who questioned 
her closely as to the unknown gentleman, who 
had promised to enquire into the probability 
of lier demands on the Admiralty being dis- 
charged. The young woman knew not his 
name or rank, and all the description she 
could give of him was, that he was a rough- 
looking man> who had lost nearly all his teeth. 
On the following day, however, she repaired 
to Camelford House, but was unable to tell 
the domestics who she wished to see, nor 
could she give any other explanation of the 
cause of her coming there than that she 
wanted to speak to the gentleman she had met 
with the preceding day near the Admiralt}^ 
who had desired her to call at an appointed 
hour. One of the domestics after having* 
demanded her name, desired her to be seated 
in the hall, and retired. In a short time he 
returned^ and desiring her to follow him, led 
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hbt up the superb staircase of the splendid 
mansion, andi threw open the doors of the 
dlrawing room, saying to the bewildered 
female at the same moment, " that is my 
Liord/' To her astonishment she perceived 
that it was her interceding friend, who told 
Irsr that, in consequence of some infoi*mality, 
her claim was invalidated ; but, at the same 
time, presented her with a checque for 
fifty pounds, observing, that as Lord Camel- 
ford bad interfered in the affair, he was 
bappy to have it in his power to relieve her 
of one embarrassment at least. 

SIR WATHEN WALLER, 

WHENSir Wathen Waller, then Mr.Phipps, 
"Was a very young man, and though but in the 
commencement of his practice, known as the 
most skilful and celebrated occulist of the day, 
two respectable ladies from Dorsetshire caioe 
up to London for the purpose of having an 
operation performed, the fee for which was an 
hundred pounds, and which Sir Watben 
accomplished with success. Some time after 
t^e ladies had returned into the country, 



8ir WatheB bapfpeaed to be in coippaay wifb 
a f eutlema]) who came from ti^eir neigliboiurr 
hood, and this naturally caused him to make.- 
enqairiea respecting his patients. He had 
always considered them rich, hut this gentle- 
man corrected his mistake. -As he was about 
to return into Dorsetshire, Sir Wathen 
begged him to take charge of a letter for 
the ladies in question, and with a liberality 
which reflected the highest honor on his hearty 
he returned the whole fee. The amiaUe 
manners of the ladies had particularly 
interested him during their stay in the. 
metropolis, and he was gratified at haying it 
in his power to prevent them suffering from 
some of the expences attendant on seek- 
ing velief ilom a painful and distressing 
affliction* 

REV. W. HOLMES. 

Mr. Holmes, the present incumbent of 
the living of St. Giles without Cripplegate,^ 
is an instance of the success of incessant 
application to the duties of his situation. 
When he first came to London he was one of 
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the Choristers of St. PauFs Cathedral; 
economical even to a proverb, and always at 
hi6 post at six o'clock every morning. This 
attention did not long pass unobserved, and 
I>r. Pearse, Sub Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
who was himself a very early riser, desired to 
be introduced to Mr. Holmes, who was the 
only one of the Choristers that regularly 
attended to his duties. Pleased with the 
manners of Mr. Holmes, Dr. Pearse obtained 
him some other preferment, and shortly after- 
wards he was inducted to a living in the 
country. From this period his fortunes wore 
a happy aspect, the Vicarage of St. Giles 
without Cripplegate, and the Sub Deanery 
of the Chapel Royal, on the death of Dr. 
Pearse, were added to his other preferments, 
and from an income of not more than fifty 
pounds per annum, he has, by his own 
exertions, attained a degree of wealth and 
consequence, which must be the more gratify- 
iag to his feelin{;s, as they are the reward of 
his own labours. 
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GENERAL ADEANE. 

» 

General Adeane, M. P. for Cambridge, 
was one of the farorite Aid-de-Camps of his 
late majesty Greorge the Third, and the very 
quintessence of politeness. He was troubled 
with a weakness in the nerves of the left eye, 
which frequently assumed the appearance of 
a wink, and this archness, (the General being 
rather a gay character) was, in one instance, 
productive of a whimsical scene. 

A gentleman of Cambridge had married a 
rery beautiful young woman, to whom all the 
resident gentry in the county were desirous of 
paying every respect. At the first dinner 
party to which they were invited, she met the 
General, and at dinner, by the careAil atten* 
tion of the mistress of the mansion, she was 
placed on his right hand, and was greatly 
pleased with his politeness and conversaticm. 
When he again met her in the drawing room, 
be took his seat by her on the sofa, and nowshe 
was placed on his left hand. They entered into 
conversation respecting the numerous walks 
and drives ia the vicinity of Cambridge, and 
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one, in particular, he urged her to visit on the 
morrow, winking all the while unintermit- 
tingly. The lady colored deeply, coneeiying 
it nothing less than an assignation , but the 
General kept talking on, and playing the 
agreeable to the best of his abilities, till an 
unpleasant effluvia annoyed the olfactory 
nerves of the company. The lady of the 
house was distressed, and ordered the per- 
fume jars to be stirred up, while the cause, 
in the likeness of a French lap dog, lay quietly 
concealed beneath one of the sofas. The 
General, who was anxious to relieve the 
embarrasment of his fair companion, putting 
his hand upon her arm, with a few significant 
winks, said, '* never mind, it will soon pass 
over ;" while the lady, enraged beyond the 
power of concealment, started from the sofa, 
.and sought to hide her confusion by leaning 
oyer one of the card tables, conceiving the 
General had decidedly insulted her. A few 
days only elapsed before a card of invitation 
. from the General to a diuner party, at his 
.residence at Babraham, was sent, and the 

ft « r 

gentleman, who had known General Adeane 
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jfron^ boyhood, took the card np to his wife, 
wh^, with a heightened flush on her cheek, 
declared that she never would enter the 
General's house. Her husband was astonished 
and requested to know the reason, )>ut all the 
satisfaction he could obtain was, that the 
General had grossly insulted her. This^ 
could not believe, but as it was impossible to 
learn the particulars of the affair in a momeat, 
the servant was dismissed with an assura&ce 
that an answer should be sent. Now came 
a serious enquiry into the cause of her indig- 
nation, and with much difficulty he gained 
the information he sought. To her astonish- 
ment a loud burst of laughter followed the 
explanation, and he assured her that she was 
more fastidious than any other lady in the 
country, at whom the Generdi had heea. 
winking, unchecked, from his youth upwards 
Had the lady be^i acquainted with his 
natural infirmity she would not have been so 
easily offended, but when the story hec^m^ 
known, the laugh was so strong against the 
G^eral and herself, tibat shQ regretted kar*- 
ing eyer taken notice of it 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was, in early life, 
deeply enamoured of a daughter of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, whose fate has been a source of sorrow 
to him for years, even though his spirits hare 
been buoyed up by the friendship of some of 
the most eminent and exalted personages in 
Europe. When he first proposed for Miss 
Siddons, some objection was made on the 
score of his want of wealth, but Mr. Siddons, 
with true liberality, said, that as he was a 
young man of powerful and rising talent, there 
could be little doubt that he would be able to 
support his daughter in a comfortable if nOt 
in a splendid style ; and, as he was known to 
be in embarrassed circumstances, oifered at 
the same time to relieve him of his incum- 
brances, and desired him to send him a clear 
estimate of his debts, that he might be ena- 
bled to commence a married life unfettered by 
the pressure of adverse circumstances. When 
Sir Thomas collected his bills, he found the 
amount far greater (ban he had himself be- 
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lieyed ; and not to shock his intended father* 
iD4aw, by a snm total which would make his 
improvidence appear intolerable, he deducted 
five thousand pounds from the amount, little 
^blinking that a discovery would be made of 
the concealment, and prove fatal to his hopes 
of happiness. It was, however^ discovered, 
and Mr. Siddons, in* anger, refused his con- 
sent to any further correspondence between 
him and his daughter. Sir Thomas was almost 
£rantic at the fatal effects of his own folly^ and 
did everything in his power to retrieve his error. 
Miss Siddons was in a pitiable state, but as he 
had deceived her father respecting his embar- 
rassments, said nothing; she bore the blow aa 
quietly as her feelings would permit her. In 
a few months, however, her excited and ago- 
nized feelings brought on a severe attack of 
illness, for which the physicians ordered her 
to Bristol, where her recovery soon became 
hopeless. Blighted affection had reduced her 
to the verge of the tomb, and now her parents 
would willingly have given up all their pro- 
perty to have averted the dreadful blow, 
which was soon likely to deprive them of a 
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ibndly-loved child. Mr. Siddons offered to 
send for Sir Thomas Lawrence, and do every 
thing in his power to add to her comforts ? 
bnt the poor heart-hroken girl only replied, 
** No ; it is too late now :" and she very 
shortly afterwards perished in the prime of 
life, the victim of thwarted love. Sir Thomas 
felt the bereavement ftcquisitely : and bitterly 
lamented that delicacy had tempted him to- 
conceal an imprudent debt, which in its effects 
had blighted the tenderest feelings of his 
heart. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence appears to have had 
an idea, that, even at the last moments of lif(&, 
man is unconscious of his end ; and this infer- 
ence, I think I can satisfactorily prove, by 
an opinion he once expressed to a friend of* 
mine, when speaking of the late Marquis of 
Abercom, whose decease the lady considered 
to be somewhat sudden and unexpected.. 
" We all looked forward to it," said Sir Tho- 
mas, **' as an event which could not long be- 
deferred; but,' I believe, man never thinks 
his end is nigh, for even, in the very agonies^ 
of death, hope sometimes deceives him/' 
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Few professional persons have had more 
poTferful friends than Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
his^ talents as an artist won their admiratioiiy 
and his conviviality made him a desirable ac- 
quisition to their society. There was an ur* 
banity about him, which caused him to be 
beloved by all classes of society, who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and the arts have 
sustained a loss, in his department at least, 
which cannot easily be repaired, 

LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 

Lady Caroline Lamb possessed a natural 
impetuosity of temper, but, notwithstanding 
this inherent defect, she was not devoid of 
nobler sentiments. She was one day in the 
shop of a bookseller, at the west end of the 
metropolis, where a superannuated dame of 
quality was bestowing unqualified abuse on 
the productions of her ladyship's pen. The 
curiosity of Lady Caroline for some time kept 
her anger within bounds, for she was one of 
the abuser's five hundred dear friends, but at 
length she could restrain her pai^sion no IO0- 
ger, and openly accused her of deceit. The 
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lady knew not, at the moBient, what to say^ 
bat aeknowled^d laadTertently, that she was 
not aware that her Ladyship was so near her. 
" One ward of truth cancels every thing/' 
aatd Lady Caroline, extending hes: hand, and 
calming her passion in an instant ; ^^ I must 
confess, on my part, that I ought not to have 
listened.'^ 

LORD £LDON» 

At the time Lord Eldon relinquished the 
seals to Lord Erskine, he had a great number 
of names on his list for clerical preferment,. 
and that of my brother-in-law was among the 
number, in whose favor Mr. Coutts and the 
late Bishop of Chichester were very active, aa 
tbey had received a positive promise froi|i 
Lord Eldon, that the first desirable vacancy 
ahould be filled up by him. The vicarage of 
Abbotsham^ in the north of Devon,, was re- 
ported to the Chancellor to be vacated by tb» 
death of the incumbent, who was a very aged 
man, and the last official act of Lord Eldo^ 
was to fulfil the promise be had made in favor 
ofmyi«]aturQ». Ikeyr^flOiitotioawasaccord^ 
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ingly signed, sealed, and paid for; and, 
armed with full authority, the Vicar elect 
proceeded without delay, to be inducted to 
his benefice. 

He arrived at Abbotsham during divine 
service on a Sunday morning, and supposing 
some clergyman had been procured to attend 
to the duties of the parish, remained quietly 
at the inn to which the post-boys had driven 
him, till the service was over, and then 
walked leisurely to the vicarage, where he 
was received by an elderly gentleman, who, 
perceiving he belonged to the cloth, treated 
him with great courtesy, while he, on the 
other hand, conceived the gentleman to be 
the locum tenens of the occasion. When he 
opened the business, and introduced himself 
as the new incumbent, who was destined 
to succeed the late Mr. Walker, a look of 
incredulous inquiry was the only reply to hia 
pretensions — ^but when he produced the pre- 
sentation, the old gentleman absolutely stood 
aghast with surprize. As soon, however, as 
be could draw his breath freely, he exclaimed, 
*f What ! do they want to take th^ livii^g 
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from me ? — they can't take it from me V *^ It 
is mine, Sir," was the rfeply; ** if you 
examine the presentation, you will find it is 
too late now to cherish expectations." The 
son of the old gentleman, who had been 
officiating for him,' now entered, and hid 
attention was instantly called to the claims of 
the visitor, whom he seemed willing to look 
upon in the light of an impostor ; but then 
the seal induced him to correct his mistake 
and he assured hid visitor that there must 
have been some error in filling up the presen- 
tation as Mr. Walker was still living, and he 
hoped it would be some years before another 
incumbent would be enabled to fill his place. 
Two vicars with but one living between them 
was not exactly the thing, though many a 
living has but half a vicar, and it was now 
explained that the elderly gentleman was Mr. 
Walker the present incumbent. The situation 
of all parties was awkward in the extreme : no 
time vas lost in apprizing Lord Eldon of the 
affair; and he, on the authority of a letter pur- 
porting to be written by the son of the incum- 
bent/ persisted in believing Mr. Walker was 
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deceased, And desired tliat his presentation 
might be attended tov In the mean time the 
whole country was in an i^H-oar ; Mr. GIeTe>> 
land, the member for Taplow, wrote to Lord 
£ldon ; the Bishop of Chichester spoke to 
him on the subject in the house of LonU, btrt 
t»till the ex-chancellor was firm in his belief 
that Mr. Walker was really dead. Wh^n, 
on the return of the presentee to^ London, the 
whole of the proceedings were circumstaa- 
tj^ny related to his Lordship, he laughed as 
heartily at the mistake, as though he bad not - 
been the object of the mii4h of some lover of ■ 
mystification, who had fairly hoaxed the 
Supreme head of the laW, by making use of 
& name for that purpose to which he had no 
right. To add to liie embarmssment of tlie 
Chancellor a kind of negOciation was, at the 
aame time on the tapis for the purpose of' 
Becuring thfe Vicarage of Abbotsham fop the 
son of Mr. Walker, whenever the demise 
of the father should take place ; an affair in 
which Sir William Paxton who was, I believe, 
« friend of the femily, took a very Miive 
part, as did tdso horit Rolle. It is^oinewhftt 
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ilngalar that on Lord Eldon's return to cAoe 
the first preferment in his gift was the liviBg 
of Ahhotsham, which was bestowed on the son 
of the former incumbent. It is but justice^; 
to state that Lord Eldon gave another benefice 
to the gentleman whom he had thus unini»n<* 
tionally disappointed, and Lord Erskine 
conferred a similar favor on him during the. 
6h(Ht time he held the seals. 

I^IR FRANCIS BARING. 

Sir Francis Baring, was a person of vast 
importance in the commercial world, and of 
some influence in the House of Commons, of 
which he was an opposition member ; he waS' 
the particular friend of Lords Lansdowne 
and Ashburton, Colonel Barry, Jekyll, and 
many other names well known to the world, 
and was, though troubled with an inveterate 
deafness, which prevented his hearing even 
common conversation without the assistance 
of a pair of ear trumpets, constant in la9 
attendance at St. Stephens, whenever any 
question of interest was before the house. 

Sir Lancia was an indefirtigaUe nm^ of 
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)>usi&e9?, and what is generally tenned ft 
lacky man, for notwithstanding the immense 
expenditure of his establishment, and aftef 
partly portioning off a numerous family, he 
died worth two millions sterling. But it 
must be allowed he possessed more than the 
usual advantages of moM monied men, and 
had the earliest intelligence from an official 
quarter of the proper times to buy in and 
sell out. Besides this friendly earwigging 
from the higher powers, he was for many 
>^ars the chief personage at the East India 
House, where. On stated days, he was con* 
stant in his attendance. 

One evening on his return home from the 
mansion of these Princes of the mercantile 
world, where he had been holding a long con<» 
versation with a Mr. Metcalfe, who though 
in a subordinate situation, was one of his 
early friends, he repaired to his study deter- 
mined to pass the evening in examining 
a quantity of private letters, which the 
pressure of business had prevented him from 
attending to at an earlier period. He had 
scarcely seated himself at the writijig table 
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before, the servant announQed a Mr, Metcalfe, 
and Sir Francis having left his douhle appen- 
dages behind him, in his private room at the 
India House, desired the man to present his 
compliments to Mr. Metcalfe, and beg the 
fayor of his selecting another evening for his 
visit, as he had left his ears behind him. 
The surpiize of the gentleman, on the receipt 
of this, to him, singular message, was un- 
equivocally betrayed, hut without making 
any reply, he retired, and repaired to Lord 
L^sdowne, by whom he had heen sent to 
Sir Francis. The first enquiry of his Lord- 
ship was, whether he had seen Baring? 
*' No,*' he replied, " nor shall I give ipysclf 
any further trouble respecting him,'' and then, 
he repeated to his Lordship the message he 
had received. Lord Lansdowue being per- 
fectly aware of the infirmity of his friend, 
could easily account for the deprivation of 
his ears, but his want of courtesy towards 
Mr. Metcalfe puzzled his Lordship's under- 
standing. 

In a few days Lord Lansdowne and Sir 
F-rancis met, and it then appeared that the 
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Mr. Metcalfe who had been treated apparently 
with so little courtesy, was a gentleman newly 
arriyed from India, who had some affairs 
of importance to communicate with respect 
to the interests of the Company, and was also 
desirous of obtaining the adrice of Sir Francis 
with regard to some circumstances of his own, 
but he mistaking the stranger for an old friend 
bearing the same name, had used the priyi- 
lege of an old acquaintance to decline the 
Tisit,' at the time it was made. Though Lord 
Lansdowne explained the affair as clearly as 
possible to Mr. Metcalfe, the latter was 
unwilling to subject himself to the consequen- 
ces of a second mistake, till Lord Lansdowne 
said, '* never mind Baring's lost ears, but 
endeavour to get at his brains.'' 

The infirmity of Sir Francis, was, as he' 
himself acknowledged, the probable cause of 
iiis commercial consequence, for had he been 
able to have enjoyed the pleasures of society, 
he would not have attended so closely to his 
business. On one occasion a workman was 
sent down to his country residence near 
Blackheath, which had formerly been the 
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Seat of Mr. Angf^rstein, fo arrange the bells, 
and when he had completed his job be respect-, 
fully requested Lady Baring to iry them. 
Her Ladyship, who was one of those very 
Ihle ladies who do not like to be trottbled on 
any subject not exactly connected with their 
own pnrsaits, somewhat angrily asked 
the man why he could not try them hiukself ? 
when, to her astonishokent, he pleaded his 
excessive deafness as an excme. Lady Baring 
immediately mentioned the circumstance to 
Sir Francis, with an observation on the 
stu^dity of the master in sending a deaf moni 
to arrange bells whieh he could not hear the 
sound of. ** Stupid," returned Sir Francis, 
** no, the master is very polite — depend ou it 
he selected this man in compliment to me/' 

Sir Francis had nothing of the vanity of 
wealth in his nature, and very much dk- 
approved the heartless extravagance of many 
persons, some of whom were perhaps richer, 
and others not so wealthy as himself, and on 
ooe occasion he thwarted her ladyship's* 
wishes (^e was neice to Dr. Herring, Arch- 
bishop 6f Canterbury) v^o was anxious to 
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give a splendid entertainment in Devonshire 
Square, at a time of general distress. '^ I do 
not think it right, Harriet/^ he said, " that 
we shoald lavish hundreds in providing a few- 
hours entertainment for those who will not 
even thank us for all the trouhle and expence 
we may put ourselves to, to amuse them, 
when there are so many families around us 
literally without hread ;" and, after calcu- 
lating the cost of the projected festival, he 
forwarded the amount to the committee who 
had undertaken the duty 'of relieving the 
distressed, to he applied at their discretion 
to a hetter purpose, than pampering the idle 
and extravagant devotees of fashion. 

When the celebrated Mr. Hope and his 
family paid a three days visit to the Barings 
at their seat at Beddington, Mrs. Hope 
appeared at dinner profusely decorated with 
jewels of immense value. Such expensive 
ornaments had always been considered as 
useless, and a waste of money by Sir Francis, 
who would not allow Lady Baring to purchase 
or wear any, and with great good sense he 
spoke to Mr. Hope on the folly of sanctioniBg 
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•uch unnecawary displayy when oi^ly a 
friendly visit was intended or expected. 
Besides, he considered it little better than 
plaeisg temptation in the way of the domes^ 
tics, and warned Mr. Hope that at a country 
residence far apart from any neighbouring 
mansion, mischief might ensue, and per- 
haps murder be committed, before it might 
be possible to take means to preyent it, in 
consequence of so lavish a display of wealth. 
But though so ostentatious in the exhibition 
of the contents of her jewel cabinet, Mrs. 
Hope was by no means an extravagant woman. 
Lady Baring once made a morning call in 
Cavendish Square, and found Mrs. Hope 
examining the bill, and correcting the over- 
charge of a cobbler, who had been employed 
to heel and toe-piece the shoes of the younger 
children. 

Mr. Hope having been thus incidentally 
introduced, has recalled to my recollection an 
anecdote of him^ which seems a little at 
variance with the extravagant splendour he 
displayed in the furnishing and fitting up his 
town-mansion. When his nephew, Mr. Labou- 
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chere married a daughter of Sir Frsiicis 
Baring, he was desirous that their establish- 
ment should be formed on a very economical 
plan, and therefore presoited them with a 
table serrice of Sheffield plate, while Sir 
Francis, acting on the same plan, gave them a 
plain carriage : '* a very handsome set aot/' 
as Lady Baring sarcastically observed, '^ with 
pewtei spoons and an apothecary's j^U- 
box." 

I remember hearing that when Mr. and Mrs. 
' Hope first came to England, they were for a 
few days at one of the most fhshionable and 
expensive hotels in the metropolis, ai^ on 
the very firdi visit Lady Baring paid them 
after their arrival, she complained to her of 
the excessive deaiaiidB which were continually 
made on her purse, and spoke of the imme- 
diate necessity of . procuring some cheapt 
lodgment J as she ex][isessed it. Lady Bar&ig 
related this lament to Sir Francis the same 
day at dinner, and he, hastily rising firoka 
table, said, ^' X must go and ^e Mr. Hope 
directly, or I should not be surprized if I were 
to hear to morrow that he had been remored 
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to 300)6 decent lodging at a guinea per week, 
and rich as he is such a {proceeding would not 
be i^^uite in character/' 

LADT HARRIET GILL. 

The beautifal and amiable Lady Harriet 
Gill fell a martyr to the strength of her filial 
affection. Her father, the Earl of Wigtoun, 
had always expressed a great horror of being 
left deserted by all his friends aft«r death, 
and when the melancholy event did take 
place, Lady Harriet, in compliance with his 
often expressed wish, determined to perform 
the painfnl duty of watching the remains of 
her parent herself, until the time amyed ibr 
^committing his body to the tomb. This ten- 
derness and attention to the desire 44 one who 
was now. insensible to IfBt affection, proved in 
4he end fatal to hejneif. By night and by day 
she watched the slfMir progjrMs of decay, till 
.at length the agitation of ]^er mind, and the 
^atnngth of her marom, ^rendered ^^erh^ts 
^doubly aecute by the, awful ^oconpatioji she 
hBji imposed on heijKlf, brought on an inci- 
^nt palsy, rwhidi tnfiret cmM be cpse4> wi 
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WRs eventually th« cause of her death. The 
strength of female affectioii is indeed bound- 
less, and as Mrs. Hemans beautifully expres- 
ses it, women seem "born for love and grief." 
As a contrast to the above anecdote of a 
delicately sensible female, take the following 
narration of the strength^ of fraternal affection, 
which was related to the Reminiscent by a 
gentleman who was an eye and an ear witness 
to the fact. 

BROTHERLY LOV£. 

It may be in the recollection of many o^ 
my readers, that considerable opposition was 
raised to the munificent grant made to the 
famUy of Admiral Lord Nelson after his 
death at the battle of Trafalgar, by the minis^ 
try then ruling the destinies of Britain. Shortly 
after the fatal occurrence, the present £arl 
Nelson and his lady were invited to a kind of 

political dinner at Lord S % where 

the victory, at that time the subject of general 
conversation, was introduced as the reigning 
topic. Doctor* Buckner, the late Bishop of 
Chichester, was present, and some one of the 
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party remarked, that the conyersation wa» nc^ 
exactly well timed, when it was cpnsidered 
tiiat the brother of the fallen hero was present* 
The hint was taken, and from delicacy the^ 
conversation on that subject was considered to 
be at an end^ when to the unmixed astonishr 
ment of the company, the new fledged Earl, 
taming towards his helpmale, said, *' Never 
mind the battle of TnUalgar, for it has made 
me an Earl, and thee a Countess/' Every 
person present appeared surprised, but they 
kept their sentiments to themselves^ 

The ministerial reply to those who were 
loud in their complaints against their giving 
away, without any necessity, so vast a portion 
of the public property was, *' we care not to 
whom we give the money : if the family of 
Lord Nelson were among the lowest of the 
population of these kingdoms,, we should act 
precisely the same, that we might excite 
others to act as Lord Nelson has done*" 

The mention of Admiral Lord Nelson has. 
brought to my mind an anecdote of him which, 
I believe, never has been printed. He was 09 
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a visit at Mr. Beckford's mansioii in Grosyenor 
Square, at a time of geiieral scarcity, wiien 
•persons of every rank in life denied themselves 
&e use of that necessary article of life, breads 
at dinner, and were content, for the sake of 
example, with such vegetables as the season 
afforded. Lord Nelson, however, contrary 
to the established etiquette, asked for bread, 
and was respectftilly informed hy one of the 
domestics in waiting, that in consequence of 
the scarcity of wheat, bread was wholly 
dispensed with at the dinner parties of Mr. 
Beckford. Lord Nelson looked angry, and 
desiring his own attendant to be called, he 
drew forth a shilling from his pocket and 
commanded him to go out and purchase him 
a loaf, for after he had fought for his bread, 
he thought it hard that his countrynen should 
deny it to him. This was egotism, and an 
affectation of being different to the rest of the 
world, and as such it was considered. 

■I 
REV. JAMES SMIRNQVB* 

' This Oenfleman has been ^le. ^oa^ tyeors 
resident in Engiand, as Jb^ f^aphaim 4o "tibe 



Hussian Embassy, and has continiied, botii m 
time of war and peace, to reside in this, his now- 
adopted country, where he has passed nearly 
half a century. When Count W6ronzow^ 
(his first superior) was recalled by the Court 
of Russia, a consultation was held in the 
Cabinet as to the prudence of also recalling,, 
according to etiquette, the diaplain, when 
tbe discussion was put a stop to by the Empress 
'Catharine herself, who knew and appreciated 
ih^ value of his talents, exclaiming, "No- 
no, letSmimore remain where he is, for if 
'we send for him back we have not another 
man in Russia with whom we could fill up his. 
place/^ Mr. Sanmoire is a man of very 
great literary tidents, and has published. 
lereral yolumes in the English language.. 
When thefimperor Alexander was in England 
he wais very frequently a visitor to Mr. Smir- 
aove, fofrlike Catharine he had the tact to* 
perceive aiad acknowledge his superior talents. 
Mr. Snimove is a very handsome and pleas* 
>k^ man, and a lady was one day mafcmg 
SMM *lPeiiburka on ^he grave expresnon of' 
JOomtaMMM wiMch vaastrongiy d^iaeated hk 
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tL portrait of htm, when he aecounted for it,, 
by saying, that the painter had made him 
appear what he oiig;ht to be. 



LORD BATEMAN. 

The late Lord Bateman, who was Colonel 
of the Herefordshire Militia, was a beau of 
the very first water, a perfect gem of gallantry 
in the old style of setting, and not a little 
rain of his military dignity. His regiment 
during the war with France and Spain a few 
years previous to that caused by the French 
Revolution, was stationed at Penryn in 
Cornwall, as a guard over the Prisoners of 
war who were confined at Gargillick, an<d 
who were thus placed between the regiment 
stationed at Penryn and the garrison of Pen- 
dennis Castle. Lord Bateman, had he been 
commander in chief of an army of occupation, 
could not have given himself more militarjr 
eonsequence than he did as Colonel of a 
peaceable regiment of home>bred and untried 
warriors, till one unfortunate occurrenct;, 
which though it established his character for 
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tsoarage, did not prevent his friends enjoying 
a laugh at his expence. 

His Lordship, like other heroes of a later 
date, was at a public assembly at Penryn, 
enjoying the company of some ladies, whom 
he had taken under his especial protection, 
when a domestic called him out of the room, 
and announced the arrival of a messenger, 
who, breathless with haste, desired to have 
an immediate interview with him. His Lord- ' 
ship, whose vanity led him to suppose the 
minister at war had . sent him dispatches of 
immediate import by an extraordinary courier, 
hastened to the apartment into which the 
messenger had been shewn, and urged the 
instant communication of his intelligence. It 
was given with great willingness, and was, 
instead of being a communication from the 
war-office, one from the individual himself, 
and to the following purport, '' that a con^ 
spiracy had been formed and matured among 
the prisoners of war confined at Gargillick 
to effect their espape in a body, and that the 
plan was to be put in execution at a certain 
hour that yery night. The plot had by som^ 
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means or other come to the knowledge of the 
narrator, who knowing his Loriship to he 
a hrare and loyal officer, preferred giving 
him the iBtell^ence to sending it to t&e 
Governor of Fendennts C^tle. Iiord Bate- 
roan was exceedingly gratified at this tribute 
paid to his military Vanity^ and in the exeess 
of his gratitude for the messenger's Idgk 
opinion of his warlike talents and overflowing 
loyalty, presented him with a doucenr of i&yn 
-gnineas for the important intelligence he 
had brought him. Not a moment was to he 
lost — ^thc drams beat to ^nus in every direc^ 
tion, and Penryn was in a state of confasion« 
His Lordship, not to be deflc^nt in gallantry, 
returned to the assembly room for a moment 
to spread the alarming intelligence, and infotai 
the ladies of the dangerOQS duty in whidihC' 
was about to be engaged : perhaps^ at tiie 
moment, he saw a probability of ftdlinf in 
the field, *• covered with glory," but hia 
gallantry induced him to provide instoottr 
for the secnri^ ef ^e k^xss, whom he re- 
commended to seek safety In the cefiars of 
the biiiWng, round which 4ke ciyilinM w«i«' 
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desired to keep ^ard, aiid consider it as tbe 
temporary head quarters. A soldier was 
mounted, and sent off express for further 
fissistanee, with a brief dispatch from his* 
Lordship to Pendennis Castle, with the 
alarming intelligence that that fortress would 
probably be attacked in a few hours. Having 
taken as much precaution as the short time 
his duty would permit him to attend to, he 
marched off in quick time at the head of his 
little army for the scene of action, taking care 
to send a company in advance, who in case 
of need were to act as a skirmishing party, 
and keep on the defensive till the main body 
of this miniature army could be brought into 
action. In the mean time as they proceeded 
he and his officers were in consultation as to 
tbe position their troops should occupy — the 
probable ferocious desperation of the enemy 
they were about to contend with ; and if they 
failed in the desperate enterprise they had 
undertaken, in what glorious terms the 
Gazette - would immortalize the handful of 
heroes whose valour taught them Britons 
were not to be deceived. 



. Wben they came insight of tbe wa^s oftbe^ 
prifon, to the astomi»hiiient of the adFS^Bee^i 
guard, the Centinel was crying '' All's weU T' 
and this the officer cbmiDandiiig the-adraihGe.. 
reported without delay, to his Lordship, wb^^: 
perceived with great satisfaction, that ihhi 
attempt had not as yet heqn made ; and, after- 
disposing his men in the mostjudiciousmauni^r. . 
possible, that not a cranny by which egress, 
could be obtained might escape their obserya^ 
tioB, a council of war was called, asd the efllc^r . 
on 4uty at the prison summoned to attend.and 
gire :his evidence respecting the approaching -r 
danger. To the surprize of his iLbrdship, he- 
denied the eidstence of any conspiracy among, 
the prisoners, whom he represjented as .b§ii|g - 
exceedingly quiet ; and hinted, that the intplr 
ligence.his Lordship had acted upon was^, , 
probably, intended merely as. a piece of plea^- j 
siantry. I<ord Bateman, however, belieyedi,;, 
thejre must be some foundation for thereport^f 
as no person would have presumed to hoax., 
the commanding officer of a regiment. With 
the prudence of a general who is moii(^entari\y 
•expecting an attack, ,he orderied^ that ^i^ 
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'Mildiers should remMn ander arms during the 
night ; and a wretched night it was, for ihef 
wind and the rain waged incessant war&re 
liround them, but this his Lordi^ip, though 
attired only in thelight habiliments of military 
fi^ll dress, disregarded, and himself walked 
fk>m guard to guard to see that every man 
was watchful in his duty, and wakeful to the 
impending danger. The sun was up, and the 
few remaining evidences of the rain of the pre* 
oeding night glistening in its beams, before he 
considered it prudent to withdraw the troops, 
but as the day generally dissipates fear, and 
he felt himself somewhat in need of rest, he 
now gave the orders for the return of the 
regiment to quarters. 

On the return of the regiment to Penryn, 
his Lordship was surprised to see smiling 
faces greeting him at every step. He fanded 
that on some faces he perceived something 
like a sarcastic sneer, but he scouted the idea, 
4md proceeded straight in front of the assem- 
bly-rooms before he pronounced the magic 
word ** Halt !" His own residence waa 
within a few doors of this building, and he 

M 
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began to question a solitary indiyidual who 
was lounging "before the hoUse, as to" what 
had become of the civil guard he had commii3« 
sioned to take care of the ladies. " Becom^ 
of them!" replied the fellow, with rather 
more than a smile, " why, gone home to bed, 
to be sure:" "To bed!" returned his Lord- 
ship, "to bed!'' " Ye-es," said the ttan, 
" and the best place too, in such a murky 
night as it was." " Were they aware of their 
danger ?" reiterated his Lordship. " Danger,'* 
replied the man, indulging in an involuntary 
burst of laughter ; " Lord bless ye ! 'twas 
only the smugglers, and they went on as 
quietly as if there were no Frenchmen in 
England." 

f he truth soon came out. Some smugglers 
had landed a cargo of contraband goods at 
Falmouth, and knew not how to pass through 
Penrj'u, to that part of the country to whicli 
they were desirous of conveying their surrep- 
titiously obtained property, without liskihg 
the search of the soldiery ; and one of them, 
aware of Lord Bateman*s military vanity, had 
suggested the expedient of exerting his alarm. 
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The event realized his expectations ; and the: 
smuggling party proceeded boldly, and with-r 
tmt interruption, through Pearjm to thei 
place of their destination. 
' To those who are unacquainted with the^ 
pkn of the town of Penryn, it may be neces-s 
lUKty to observe that it consists principally o£ 
lour streets, which cross each other, and that 
there is but one which affords a direct com-n 
munication between Falmouth and Truro. In 
this street stood the residence of Lord Bate- 
man, which was always guarded by double 
t^entinels, and near it was the guard-house* 
By their desperate, yet successful, ruse de 
^ffuerref they removed the only existing impe- 
diment in their way, and the inhabitants of 
Penryn, who had a feUpw -feeling for their 
countrymen, saw them pass through quietly, 
and enjoyed the joke, by which the i]|icit 
traders had profited. 

Dr. Walcot, who was at that time known 
•only as a provincial satirist, had been in Lon- 
don, and arrived at Penryn, on his way to 
his residence at Helston, on the very day thc^ 
Lord Batemaa'fi defeat was the suhrject Qf 
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graeral convenatioa. His Lorddiip atoA Peter 
were sworn friends, bat this did not ptevent 
liim from enjoying the mirth the circumstance 
occasioned. On his return to Helston, how- 
erer, he found the laugh was against himself 
aboy for a French officer on parole had sedu- 
ced away aoft only his housekeeper, hut also 
his farorite white horse, during his ahsevee^. 
and he never afterwards had any inielli^^evcse 
of either. 

The following Impromptu, said to havetbe^a 
written by Dr. Walcot, X quote from memcgey^ 
Z do not recollect ever having seen it in pciiuL 
It was supposed to be a copy of part oZ/i letter 
sent by X^ord George Lennox, who then cxm^ 
scMinded at Plymouth, on the fjEtilure fit Lon} 
Batemaa's quixotic expedition : — • ;. \ 

''Thou bast done wonders, good oiy Lord» ^ > ". 

Stretch'd forth thy limbs — uoBhsftth'd thy swoi^^^ > 

7p fight Sjg^ainst a foe in air^-— 

The' deuce a one didst thou find there : 

Not even a school-boy's penny rocket 

Bonned against thy empty poc ket ; 

'^'6 hare alarm'd thy warlike ranks. 

No straying swine attack'd thy akanks^ . u . 
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"Bat tkou to Pesfyn eamc -back free^ 
With aU tb© pomp of victory, 
lYher^y at the inn, each traveller stops^ 
And drinks his glass of Bateman's drops. 



» 



DR, HOWLBY, 
AR(DHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Th£ talents and estimable qualities' of Dh 
Howley have raised Mtn to his |Jresent exalted 
situation. He was domestic chaplain ah'd 
4tttor to the sons of the late Marquis of Aber- 
com, and had the good fortune to^gain th^ 
•eirteem of every person in the eirtablishment.* 
A' bookseller from London was down at the 
'Priory, arranging and repairing the library, 
And very frequently received instructions from 
Dr. Howley as to the disposition of the hooks 
which he did not receive very graciously. 
Not disposed to endure the interference of d 
third person, the bookseller enquired, who 
that troublesome little man was ; ** That little 

* The Marqnis of Abercom speaking to a Mend of Dr. 
Howley's kind offices, said, " 'too tnnch cannot be done 
for bim ; he is the.friend of all, mankind,, and I haye fovml 
him a sincere one to me." This ytm spoken shortly after 
tfie«]ev9^ti<m of Dr. H. te the See of JLondtm.- 
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man," replied the servant, " is the great man 
in this house. He is the universal Regulator , 
of every thing, and the peace-maker in every 
instance/' 

LIBERALITY OF SENTIMENT. 

During the time Lord Erskine held the 
«ealS| a clergyman who was afflicted with an 
incurahle disorder, and hurthened with a nu- 
merous family, who at his death were likely 

.to be left unprovided for, addressed a pathetic 
letter to his Lordship, in which he depicted 

' the misery of his own situation, and at the 
same time pointed out the manner in which it 
was in the power of his Lordship, to render 
the remainder of his days happy, and this waa 
simply by promising the reversion of the living 

.of which he was the incumbent to his son, 
whom, with great difficulty, be had brought 

. up to the clerical profession. 

Though those church-livings which are no- 
minally in the presentation of Ministers, are 
generally considered to be entirely at their 
Own disposal, the case is far otherwise. They 
are ibportuned on all sides, by those whom 
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tliey ?ire compelled to oblige, and Lord Ers- 
jkine, strange, as it may appear, had not the 
power to present his own son to the best living 
which fell vacant during his Chancellorship, 
because he received a command to bestow it 
on the protegee of a Princess, The letter of 
the clergyman, to which I have alluded above, 
made a deep impression on the feelings of 
Lord Erskine. He knew, as the benefice was 
a good one, if it was vacant he should not be 
allowed to follow the impulse of his own feel- 
ings, and he also knew, that even should he 
be out of office at the time of the present in- 
cumbent's death, his written promise would 
be held sacred, for it is a point of honour for 
one Minister to fulfil the written promise of 
his predecessor ; and should he be in power, 
it would prevent him from being importuned 
to give it to another person. 

Anxious to aSqrd the afHicted clergyman 
even the slightest alleviation of his mental 
sulferings, his first occupation on the following 
morning, was to make the promise he liad been 
so urgently requested to do, And as soon as he 
had sealed the letter, his servai)t was dispatched 
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with it to the Post Office. " I would not orwr 
tmst myself/' said Ms Lordship, ** to deUy 
the letter for half an hour, as political aiiMsi^ 
derations might have compelled me to cbaiige 
my mind ;' and had I mentioned the cireiAp- 
stance to any of my colleagues, they would not 
only have laughed at me for throwing away s 
trifling interest, hut, perhaps, have thought 
themselves ill used, hecause they were not 
asked, whether they had any friend they were 
desirous of providing for;'* 

The living was given to the son of the 'geo?-- 
tleman, whose '* plain unvarnished tale^' had 
wrought upon the feelings of the CfaanceUor^ 
Lord Thurlow was the only Chancellor I tever 
heard of, who had the spirit to aot as he 
thought hest himself, and, to avoid th\e im- 
portunities of the illustrious and the interested, 
the moment he knew a living was Tacant he 
filled up the presentation without delay; 

When Lord Erskine was a lieutenant ift the 
army, his regiment was stationed at Guernsey, 
of which island General Johnstone itiM, at 
that time, the Governor. A young nuin/ wh^ 
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wa9 a native of Guernsey, had deserted front 
hvt regiment, and was sentenced by a Court 
i Martial to be shot. The sentence of the 
Court was approved of by the Kiupj, and the- 
warrant ordering his execution was forthwith 
transmitted to General Johnstone, allowing: 
also a certain number of days to intervene be- 
fore the execution was to take place, which 
concession had been procured through the in- 
tercession of the friends of the condemned 
man, united with the representations of the 
principal inhabitants of the island. Shortly 
after the dispatch had arrived at the residence 
of the Governor, Lieutenant Erskine met 
Lady Cecilia Johnstone on the parade, who,. 
in reply to his enquiries after her health, in- 
formed him, that she was very unhappy 
respecting the unfortunate young man, whose 
sentence had been confirmed by the King, 
and that now every hope which had been in- 
dulged by his friends must be cruelly disap- 
pointed. Mr. Erskine enquired what time 
was to elapse before the execution took place^ 
and her ladyship having informed him, to the 
beffi of her knowledge, he todc his watch from 
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Ids popket, and, after a few miautes calcnla- 
tioD, said, '* there is still time to make. ano- 
ther effort." He immediately ordered a boat 
to be in readiness, obtained the permission of 
the Governor to proceed to London^ aiid, 
without a momeat's delay, set forth on an 
errand of mercy. The Prince was his friend, 
and to him he repaired the instant he arrived 
in the metropolis. The tale he told interested 
His Royal Highness in fja,vor of the con- 
demned man, and participating in the senti- 
ments of Mr. Erskine, he forthwith sought an 
audience of his Majesty, George the Third, 
and obtained the mercy he solicited. Mr. 
Erskine scarcely staid to thank his illustrious 
friend, and proceeded, without resting again, 
towards Guernsey* 

When his boat reached the shore, tlie me« 

lancholy sounds of the muffled drum ipqt h^ 

ear ; the military were preparing for the aw* 

. ful spectacle they were about to assist at, $^|id 

. eyery countenance bore the impress of sorjrow. 

.No time was to be lost, Mr. Erskine l^i^^w 

. ibsU the fatal moment was rapidly ,approac]^Jy^, 

atad wilh the utmost speed proceed(e^ to the 
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Governor's residenxie, to whom, with feelings- 
of the most anxious excitation, he delivered 
the pardon he had so opportunely obtained- 
It was received by all with pleasure, — a buza 
of approbation ran through the line of troops 
that were awaiting the order to march, and sooi> 
reached the guard-room, where the prisoner 
, was m momentary expectation of being sum - 
moned to meet an awfiil and untimely end, 
and taking his last farewell of those who were 
dearest to him on earth. The exclamations of 
the centinels without seemed to him bjit as a 
crnel mockery of his distress, and he could, 
not bring himself to believe that a pardon had 
arriyed, till Mr.Erskine, accompanied by the 
captain of the guard, entered, and informed 
him that it was indeed true. The fnends of 
the condemned man, now satisfied that their^ 
relative was safe, and learning from the officer 
that his pardon had been obtained through the- 
intercession of Mr. Erskine, fell at his feet,. 
and with tears of joy, expressed their grati- 
tude to him, for the service he had so gene- 
rously rendered them, while the poor culprit 
hmself clung to his hand^ and^ enable ta 
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tttter a sentence, gazed wUtfiiUy at him; as if 
half afraid to give credit to the intelHgence ]» 
had so unexpectedly received. '^ I scarcely 
know how I felt/' said Lord Erskine, from 
whom I had this anecdote, **■ I was happy and 
sorrowful, and so hewildered that I scarcely 
knew where I was. When I got into the^peft 
air, I gasped for breath ; and never, before 
or since, did I experience such a sensatiod^ 
as that which thrilled my frame at tiiat 
moment." 

I 

DOCTOR STODDART. 

Doctor Stoddart, who was some few 
years since the Editor of " The New Times /^ 
was educated at Exetet College, Oxford, 
and was always considered to be a very clever 
iind promising young man. Dr; Barrington, 
Bishop of Durham, happened, during thd 
residence of Mr. Stoddart at the Universityv 
to pay a visit of a few days to his friend Bf i 
Stinton, the principal of Exeter College^ who 
was not only a very learned man, ^but the 
^riendof most of the dignitaries of the c)Mtir<d^ 
and amoiig them of Dm, Forteons of Londos, 
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and Manners Sutton, of Canterbury: In bis 
ptogteaa through the College, the attention of 
pr.Barrington was attracted by some beaiiti* 
fiilly executed drawings, which had been left 
on a table in the College library, and ha 
enquired the name of the artist. This question 
Dr. Stinton readily answered, and spoke so 
highly of the talents of Mr. Stoddart, that 
^e Bishop expressed a desire to be introduced 
lo him, which request was immediately com* 
plied with, and he was so pleased with the 
manners and conversation of Mr. Stoddart, 
that he enquired of his friend the parentage 
and circumstances of the young man. Dr. 
Stinton who was very p-trtial to Mr. Stoddart 
x^eplied that he was the son of a Navy Officer 
in Hampshire, and he believed it was with 
some difficulty that his family were enabled 
to allow him to continue at College. The 
Bishop became interested in bis welfare, and 
intimated to Dr. Stinton, that he had no 
objection to take hin^ immediately under hia 
protection. This offer was of course joyfully 
accepted, and after his College education 
was completed, he found « homo at [the 
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Bishop's. Dr. Bamn^on, I believe, nCTer- 
wished him to follow the clerical profession^ 
hut rathef to pursue the beiVt of his natoral 
talents : he loved him with the affection of 
B father, and was deeply grieved when poiitiw 
ical opinions opened a schism which eventually 
put an end to their fipendship. Df, Stoddai-t, 
more perhaps from enthusiasm than conviction,' 
had imbibed the principles of the Prenclr 
Revolutionists, and became one of the most 
violent democrats of the day ; even at the 
Bishop's table he had not the prudence to, 
conceal his sentiments, and though he for 
-a long time shut his ears to the violent 
harangues of his protegee, he was ut length 
compelled to tell him that if he persisted in 
giving utterance to iSuch opinions, he mu&ft 
be under the necessity of withdrawing his 
patronage. At this time Mr. Stoddart was 
too far gone in democracy, to perceive that it 
was time to ask common sense tbe question 
tif expediency : he grew more violent in his 
t>pinions — ^translated such German works m 
bore a reference to his fevorite subject, and 
«t length became so great an advocftte fdr 
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liberty and equality, that Dr. Barrington watf 
compelled totally to give him up. After this 
Mr. Stoddart wrote the leading article for 
** The Times" newspaper, was a strong advo-» 
cate for political reform, and had every mark 
and sign of the man of the people. On his 
accession to the Editorship of " The New- 
Tvmes,'* however, his political opinionii 
underwent a thorough reformation, and he 
became a monarchy man in the fullest sense 
of the word. This change, I believe, con* 
tributed greatly to his interest, but it may be 
a question, whether he might not have done 
better for himself, by listening to the advice 
of his first liberal patron ? 

LORD BYRON. 

At the time Lord Byron was suitor to Miss 
Chaworth, he was at Matlock with that lady 
and their Chancery guardian, Mr. White, 
accompanied by the two sisters of that gentle<* 
man. Lord Byron gave at that period no 
indication of hit future fame, but appeared 
rathef to have an antipathy ijo any thing is 
ikkt shape of a book, nay even a sewlpa^r^ 
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which he declared was not worth any sexMlibte 
man's wastincc his time in peraisin^* Though 
he was at that lime the very shadow of Miss 
Chaworth, he conld not enter into, nor har- 
monize with that gaiety of heart by winch 
she was distinguished. Dancing he detested, 
and a smile of disdain would sometimes curv« 
his lip when he perceived invalids, on whose 
cheeks the hectic bloom of consumption was 
but as the herald of dissolution, mingling 
with the gay throhg who passed the m^i 
tripping 

*< On the light fantastic toe." 

During the few days of the sojourn of the 
party at Matlock, the general impression was 
unfavorable to Lord Byron, who assumed 
a degree of hauteur and cold reserve towifrds 
nil the company at the New Bath, which thej- 
did not consider it necessary to cmbmit to> 
while Miss Chaworth, on the contrary, was 
all affability. 

It was during this tour that Mr. Musters, 
ihe favored lover of Miss Chaworth, pursued 
them from piace to place, to the great annoys 
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anee of Lord Eldon, who in virtue .of the 
power inrested in him a» guardian of the lady's 
^rsoo and property, wrote to Mr. Musters 
to inform him that if he presumed to hold 
communication, or contract a marriage 
irith Miss Chaworth, he would prosecute 
him to the utmost extent of the law. It 
should have been premised that Lord Byron 
was the husband who was selected by 
authority to make her happy, but Miss Cha- 
worth had her own inclinations to gratify, and 
selected Mr. Musters in opposition to legal 
c^inions. The letter written by Lord Eldon 
to Mr. Musters, fell into the hands of Miss 
Chaworth, who with the most decided intre-. 
pidity replied to his Lordship, '* you shall 
never have the power to prosecute Mr. MuS' 
ters^ my Lord ; I will wait untill I am of age, 
aiid then your power ceases.'^ 

J[iOrd Byron certainly gave evidences of 
affection towards Miss Chaworth, and when 
the arrival of Mr. Musters at Matlock was 
announoedy his anxiety to quit was too \ isible 
to pass unnoticed, aod it was an invariable 
rule with the party not to rem.ain a momeat 
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longer than th6y were compelled to do in any 
place, after they were assured of the arrival 
of. Mr. Musters. To Miss Chaworth these 
proceedings were alike unpleasant and incon- 
venient, as it prevented her from enjoying 
such society as she met with in their tour, 
and was a bar to her holding even a moment- 
ary tete a tete with the ipan of her choice. 
However, there is no possibility of prevent- 
ing communication when a lady resolves ta 
indulge her own '* dear delightful will,*' and 
she contrived always to leave a billet behind 
her; in the charge of some lady, to inform 
him whither they had winged their flight to 
elude his presence. 

Mr. Coutts was one day speaking of Miss 
Chaworth and her rival lovers, and alluding 
to the speculations of either party, remarked 
that he should not be surprized if she were 
to die and disappoint them both. On being 
asked why he indulged such an opinion, he 
replied, '* my reason is a feasible one. Sir 
Francis Burdett would, on the demise of 
Miss Chaworth before she comes of age, be 
entitled toa oonsiderabk share of her property. 
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Und as he had had several 6f these God-setids 
already, I am certain that if I were placed hi 
hef situation I should only expect death to 
clo$e my minority, that he might ^oy the 
proceeds of my gfuatdian'i^ economy. 

Perhaps no man has had more reason to 
eefmplain of the censoriousness of the world 
than Lord" Byron, and perhaps no man ever 
tgave them more ample means of indulging; 
thJj» propensity. But there are many nnr<f- 
memhered acts of kindness which hare found 
no historian ; his Lordship was too liberal to 
mention them, and those on whom he con- 
ferred heneftts. too prond to acknowledge the 
favor. One I have the power to recofd. Tke 
sfidow of an oiUcef, who by a seoond marriage 
^ had forfeited her pension, was by the deatfi 
^ her second husband left without any pro- 
vision, and a young family wholly dependant 
OD her exertions for support. Reduced to 
extreme distress, and dwven nearly to des- 
peration hy the pressure of affliction; she 
called on Lord Byron, who then resided, if 
I mistake not, in the Albany, and stated her 
^uattdn« Ke listened to Ym with attention. 
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find without waiting to enquire whether her 
ftatement WM coitect or not, he immediately 
preMnted her with a draft for thirty potinds. 
He tken asked her for a reference, which he 
feceired, and when he found from the gen^- 
man to whom he was referred that her ease 
was a pitiahle one, he kindly plaped a second 
donation in his hands, which he requested 
might he forwarded to her through Mm, 
without any notice heing taken from whence 
it came. 

. COLON£L DENHAM. 

Colonel Dixon Denham, whose intre- 
pi<fity WHS at once the foundation of his 
fortune and the cause of his untimely end^ 
gave early proof of that hold and feariess 
spirit which so prominently distinguished his 
brief career. 

The son of worthy and exemplary parents. 
Colonel Denham had every reason to he 
grateful for the blessings of Heaven, and they 
were as proud of the rising talents of their 
son, who as a youth was remarkable for that 
quickness of perception and strength of 
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intelleot whi<^ marked his coarse through 
life* When he was abont the age of fourteen 
ke bad not had the^ small pox : his father, a 
fftrlctly religious man, had a great objection 
to vaccination and inoculation, which he con- 
ceived little better than anticipating the will 
of the Omnipotent, but the risque Dixon ran 
of being infected with this pestilential seout^^ 
wad a continual source of uneasiness to his 
. mother, though she did not oppose the wishes 
of her husband. 

One morning a lady, who was an old friend 
of the family, called on them, and in the 
course of conversation « mentioned that her 
children were confined with the small pox, 
but as it was of a very favorable kind they 
were doing well, and likely to be restored ta 
convalescence even in a shorter time than 
she had ventured to anticipate. During this 
conversation Dixon was present, but made 
riot a single remark on the subject. The next 
morning he went to Deptfordj where the lady 
resided, saw the children, shook hands and 
played with them, and in the evening re-, 
turned home. He eo.v mentioned to hit 
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vfi&ik&r Ihe risit he had nafade, and ireqaested 
her to give him some medicine, for he fell 
satisfied that he had caught the infection.' 
The result justified his suspicions — the disorder 
took a favxnrable turn, and his fine opea 
0OQntenan«e was uninjured. 

His appearance and maimers ivere at that 
time so preposessing, that a gentteman of 
acknowledged talents^ who had several oppor** 
tunities of seeing him during his calls on a 
lady who was yisiting at Mr. Benham's, was 
struck with his abilities, and conceiving him 
to be a youth of great promise, he proposed 
to take him under his own protection. After 
some consideration this proposition was agreed 
to, and Dixon accompanied Mr. W — : — to 
his seat near Salisbury, where he soon became 
immersed in Parliamentary and other afTairSx 
perhaps somewhat too triste for an ardent and. 
aapiring mind. Unfortunately, however^ 
death soon deprived him of a patron under 
whose protection he would most probably 
have obtained distinction without being ex* 
posed to the '* perils of field and flood/' 

As an officer and a man^ Colonel Pemtuim. 



wa& exemplary. Had his life beea spared, 
from his activity and enierpelzm^ spirit much 
valuable informatioa respecting the interior 
of Africa would have been obtained, but at 
ao age when the exertion of his faculties 
promised the most brilliant results, he was 
prematurely destuaed to meet the fate of too 
many of his predeeesBors at tiiai '* home of this 
pestilence" Sienra Leone. 

LAST AND EARLY DAYS OF 
DR. WALGOT, 

It is a lamentable fact thai name periottit; 
CTcn at the very close of eiostefvee perceive 
not the necessity of making some atonenseM' 
for a long neglect of the duties of religion, 
and are even displeased sd having the proba- 
bility of life's speedy termination auggested 
to them by their dearest friends. Doctor 
Walcot was ef this caste. Though e?ice a 
clergyman of the £iitablished Church, he had 
a^pparemtly little sense of religion, and still 
less of the awful terrors of a futui*e stitci For 
some timps previoas to his decease he resided 
at Moa^mery's Gardens, Somnier's Town, 
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t)f which, in consequence of the* recent 
tinprOTements, not a vestige now remains, 
with the exception of the house. His eye*- 
sight had entirely failed him, though he hriMi 
isuhmitted to an operation, which was p6i^ 
formed hy Sir William Adams, in the hope 
bf sariitg one eye ; as he remarked *'a ruiyi^ 
light was hetter tham no light st all.'' In this 
situation he was compelled to have revourse 
to the aid of others to read his letters to hiniy 
and one of the daughters of the person in 
whose house he lodged, generally performed 
tiiis friendly office for him, 
• During his last illness, when consdence^ 
whose 



sc 



-Yoice sounds like a Prophet's word," 



might have heen su{^osed to have held some 
influence over the passions of a man worn 
down hy the weight of years, his fair secre- 
tary delivered into his hands a large sealed 
pacquet, which, she informed him, had heen 
left with an injanction that it might Instantiy 
he delivered into his hands, hy a gentleman in 
hlack; who left word that he would cltll i^ain. 
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** Open it, my dear/' said the Doctor, ** and 
let US hear what it is/' It proved to be a long 
anxi' olosely-written exhortation to an amend- 
ancfnt of life, and a preparation for futarity, 
which some well meaning person had sent, to 
awaken the dormant recollections of the sati*- 
list, and urge him to consider that his period 
of time was qnickly approaching the verge of 
eternity. The reader had not more than half 
waded through this prolix epistle, when the 
patience of Dr. Walcot, who liked not the 
reflections which had been thus called forth 
from their hiding-place, interrupted her in th^ 
task she had undertaken in compliance with 
his request, and exclaimed, with all the 
impetuosity of wrathful feeling, " Bum it- 
bum it — I will not hear a woe4 more — put it 
in the fire directly, and tell the fellow in black 
if ha comes here again, to go about his busi- 
ness. He may be the Devil, for aught I know, 
and he shall not catch me so easily.^' 

Though in the earlier part of his life libe- 
rality was not a promineitt trait in his charac- 
ter, in his latter years suffering seemed to give 
an impulse to charitable feelings, and he waa 
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ready to giv« hili mite to any one whom he 
was told stood ia need of ai^sistance. He wai 
indeed, a singular character, one of those 
strange compositions of wit and folly which 
serve rather to excite wonder than to command 
respect. 

In Cornwall he was dreaded, for the eere* 
rity of his satirical squihs had pressed sorely 
on the heads of friends and foes. Many of 
these effutfions hare never been in print, 
though mannscri^t copies are not rare. As a 
specimen of his election squibs, take the fol* 
lowing verses from a ballad which was circH- 
Ittfed industrionsly at Fowey, when Lord 
Shouldham was a candidate ifor the represen- 
tation of that immamlate boreugh.' The tbeoi' 
Slieriff of the County was a very pompons^ 
ahd said idod to be a parsimoatous man, nnd 
Peter knowing bis weak-8ide,«ttaclfied him at 
once with severity and success. 



(( 



There's the l&heriff, the great Mt.C— 1, 
WTwse prmlence, let nolrady i»t)Ck ft, 

Mak» hflm sMiff all the eaAtfdle>s hineelif. 
Add pnt aH the emdb in his pookcfl. 
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These a woraan, for chHrity, begg'd, 

But nought could the heart of the man turo;. 

Though too short for the parlour, he said. 
They would do special well f(ir the lunlern. 

The Doctor was particular!;^ fond of iLt^r- 
posiBg in election disputes^ and when the re^ 
presentation of the Borough of Truro was 
likely to be contested, by a difference betv. e€|> 
th.e two patrons. Lord Falmouth, and Sir Fran- 
cis Basset, (now Lord De Dunstanville) he* 
weat down from London to aid and assist in, 
foBft«nting party dissensions. To the Borough 
of Truro he bore an inveterate hatred ; by the 
CcHrporation he had been prosecuted, and hear- 
rily fined, for a libel on the members of that 
august body, and in consequence of the senr 
tence passed on him for the uncurbed exercise 
of his vein of pleasantry, he had been obliged 
to beat a retreat from his natire county. Hi» 
yisit, therefore, was not a political proceed- 
ing, for he went with the laudable intention of 
endeayoring to set both parties together by 
the ears, and to pick up materials lor m^ing- 
eaeh tha sul^ct of ndicula. This to a mam 
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who was on the look out for every thing likely 
to serve his tarn, and found it easy to obtain 
the particulars of the conversations, expecta- 
tions, and, we may add, heart-burnings of 
the municipality, was not difficult. 

Both the patrons of tjie Borough of Truro, 
were anxious to insure the goodwill of the 
Corporation, and each, as the surest way of 
conciliating parties, invited them en masse, 
not to the '* feast of reason and the flow of 
soul,'' but to a sumptuous entertainment. 
A circumstance which took place at Sir Fran- 
cis BassQtt*s gave his genius full scope. The 
municipality had gone thither on tlie strength 
of the invitation, and as 1 ehiddy was at too 
great a distance from Truro, for them to re 
turn, with any comfort to themselves, after 
the enjoyment of an election dinner, the whole 
party took their nightcaps in their pockets, in 
the firm belief that the beds were already pre- 
pared and aired for their accommodation. 

The dinner which was served up at the 
table of Sir Francis on this important occasion, 
was truly *' fit for an alderman,^' but though 
the pinery at Tehiddy was perhaps the finest 
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in the connty, not a glimpse of that delicious 
froit was to be seen at dessert. Nor m^u 4lie 
hostess visible. Lady Basset was a reiry flat 
lady, who had a decided aversion to Borough^ 
mongers and Cornish boors, and therefore 
dined ont to accommodate Sir Francis at 
home, or rather to spare herself the trouble 
of being civil to those she could not hold 
communion with consistently with her own 
•ideas of dignity. This was a sore mortification 
to the electors of Truro, but they were. on 
this occasion doomed to meet with another^ 
which they had not the most distant anticipa- 
tion of. No invitation to remain there during 
the night was given, and after many a flask 
was emptied, and their heads as light as wine 
could make them, they were obliged to take a 
parting glass and proceed in a body home- 
wards. The denoument was the next day 
given in detail to Dr. Walcot, who found in 
the occurrence a rare opportunity of trimming 
the corporation. 

Among the municipality was Dr. Cardew, . 
one of the principal magistrates of the 
county, and a celebrated schoolmaster, under 
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whose tuition most of the Cornish persons of 
any note have heen placed. Thou^^h a rery 
clever man, he was not entire^ intetltctudJf 
but had an appetite for more substantial fare, 
and liked ^^creatnre comforts'' as much aa hh 
less enlightened colteagaes. To lose so excel- 
lent an opportunity of paying off cdd debts, 
Peter was not inclined, and I am sorry tbat 
my memory does not serve me with the entire 
ballad he composed on the occasion, bat after 
depicting the astonishment of the party who 
who were thus expelled fVom a festive board 
to seek repose wherever they best might 
please, he mentions the confusion of 1^, 
Cardew, who, in the exuberance of his wrath, 
mis^kes one necessary article of convenience 
for another: 

** And poor Farsoil Cardew, widi rage ne^ly cnu^ittg, 
filew his nose on his nightcap instead of his nackiog.'** 

However angry the municipality might be 
«it being thus turned into ridicule by an enemy 
^hey had previously defeated, they had no 

* The Cornuh term for a pocket haadkerchieft 
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other remedy than ^* patience under affliction*' 
to ameliorate their mortifications^ and that 
Tirtue the satirist put most sererely to the 
test. 

The value of a rote for the Borough of 
Truro, when the voters on either side aro 
equal, may he conjectured from the foUowiog 
circunastance. The rival patrons whose 
exertions in favor of their resptective candi- 
dates had been incessant were completely, 
posed by the knowledge that of the thirteen 
members of the municipality, six had declar- 
ed in favor of one party, and six for the 

other* 

The absent member of the Corporation 

was General Mac Cormick, and a negotia- 
tion was about to be entored into between the . 
patrons to decide ihe dispute in favor of ouis 
party, with a promise that the retiring candi* 
date should be returned for another Boi'ough. 
At this crisis the regiment of General Mao 
Cormick landed from Jamaica, where their 
period of duty had expired, and he, know->. 
ing the importance which wovld be attached 
t^hisprtsenceatTruroy proceeded direotly 
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thither, and arrired just in time to give the 
oasting vote. The hopes and fears of both 
parties were roused by his arrival, and from 
either side he received pi*ofessions of friend* 
fihip and patronage. The General did 6ay 
that a checque, by some means or other, found 
its way to his sideboard— l>at this not being 
(exactly what he desired, he contrived to set 
aside the cladms of both the candidates, and 
got himself elected in their stead, 

Dr. Walcot was a mem of somewhat lax 
principles^ and after receiving a severe reproof 
for the vulgarity of his attachments, he all at 
once attempted to play Petrarch, and wrote 
sonnets to Delia, whom he described aif a 
beautiful widow; but as no person coold 
ever learn who this s/bil was, she was most 
probably nothing more than a creation of his 
own imagination. 

Mrs. Billington, Madame Mara, and persons 
of their caste, formed the society in which' he 
delighted to unbend. They were hot so 
fastidious as the company with ivhich his 
^ide induced him to mix publicly, and with 
them he could take those liberties which i« 
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Uglier society were not so quietly tolerated, 
though he was not Tery particular as to the 
rudeness and roughness of his remarks, to 
those who did not happen exactly to tally 
^th his taste. 

When Dr. Walcat first hegan to puhlish 
his satires they went off, as the booksellers 
said, very slowly, but after two or three 
haul made their way in the world, Kearsley 
made him an offer for the next manuscript he 
ha:d prepared for the press. This the Doctor 
thought proper to accept. ** Give me any 
thing," he exclaimed, ** any thing you please : 
to think that my poor squibs should bring 
tQoney is more than I can credit." The work 
thus published had a rapid circulation, and 
Kearsley made him a higher offer for another. 
'* No, no," replied Peter, " I am in the 
Secret now as well as you are ;'' and he very 
shortly made terms which were quite as 
much in his own £Eivor, as in that of the 
publisher. 

When he was in treaty with the booksellers 
for the publication of a complete edition of 
his works, the finesse with which he con- 

O 
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dupfed the negotiation was worthy of a diplp* 
matist. It was winter, and the weather cold 
and foggy : the Doctor had a very )l)ad coogli, 
and to increase it he was acciiSttonied to walk 
from his own residence to the plfice of meet- 
ing, and scarcely allowed himself to be seated 
before he ask^ed for brandyt of which he 
partook so copiously that it appeared almost 
a certainty, his period of Ufe wonld be hut 
of a brief date, and with this conyictioii they 
consented to allow him a very handsome 
annuity; for a man who had so violent a 
cough, and such a propensity to drink brandy, 
could not possibly claim it long. The bargain 
was struck, the proper securities given, and 
with the spring the Doctor's cough vanished, 
as with the possession of the securities did his 
propensity to swallow unmixed brandy. 

There was always a sort of self-congrata* 
lation in the Doctor's countenance and manners, 
when he related the successful termination 
of this treaty, and he always averred that 
every time he went to take his annuity, he 
expected to hear the bell toll for those from 
whose pockets it proceeded, as he knew 



miortijicatii^n had taken place^ ift consequence 
of higliyiDgflOinaiiy yeatrt longer than they 
had flnticipated* 

A Mr. Daniel, of Lyme, ift Botsefebli*, 
who was a young man of eXtractttlitfftfy cJ(3*^- 
ptilence, and remarkable for his appetite, had 
an . instinctive dread of coming in demta<*t 
ivith Dr. Waicot, bnt as he fonted a ^n€ 
aubject,'as he expressed it, ft* hw *' cramb* 
of wit/' he foihfd it impossible to escape th* 
lash of his satire, and he thus address^ 
him : — 

«^ Ihinte), A(m faH«l« 6f all tt«n« 
Had St thou beca in the Lions' defft^ 
Tho' they had let thee dine aad si»p^ 
Thou sure hadst eat the Lions up." 

One of the liberal maxims of Dr. \Valcot» 
\<rho was an able raconteur himself, and not 
very particular as to the veracity of the tales 
he related, as long as they produced mirth, 
was, whenever a story is told which seems to 
exceed the bounds of probability, always 
to assure your auditors that you were yourself 
an eye and ear witness to the fact. This he 
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generally practised himself, and therefore 
knew the value of snch an assertion, though 
he was one of the last persons in the world 
to permit such an insult to he offered to his 
own understanding. 

He was sometimes very severe on writers 
whose merits he envied, and particularly 
<m the heautiful commencement of Addison's 
Cato. " The dawn is overcast, &c.*' " Punch 
gives the idea/' said the Doctor,- '' in a happier 
and much plainer manner, when he says, 
* a hazy morning. Master Noah/ " 

Dr. Walcot deserves the thanks of the 
admirers of the fine arts, for introducing the 
talents of Opie to the puhlic. He discovered 
his genius hy accident ; happening to take 
shelter from a shower of rain in a cottage, he 
found the walls sketched over in all directions 
with humble attempts in charcoal of a likeness 
of the mistress, who was the mother of Opie, 
and one attempt, that of his parent sleeping, 
excited his attention so much, that he desired 
to see the youth, and perhaps anticipating his 
future fame, took him at once under his 
protection^ a&d taught himthe rudiments of 
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Ibe art. The Doctor was himself a respect- 
able artist, and his pupil's progress certainly 
did honor to his instructions. 

RIGHT HON. SPENCER PERCIYAL. 

Mr. Percival was an exceedingly amiable 

* 

and domestic man, and felt that the time he 
was compelled to devote to the duties of his 
official situation, was a deprivation of many 
hours of happiness, which he might otherwise 
have enjoyed in the society of his family. He 
was once complaining to a friend of this de- 
privation, and remarked, that were it not for 
the duty he owed bis children, he would re- 
tire from public life altogether, and pass his 
days according to his own ideas of happiness. 
This was shortly before the melancholy catas- 
trophe took place, which deprived his children 
of an afifectionate father. As a husband he 
was exemplary ; and when separated from his 
family, he never allowed a day to pass with- 
out communicating with them by letter : how- 
ever heavy his political engagements might be 
his family were foremost in his thoughts. 
The scene in the House of Lords, when the 
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intelligence of his ajnassiaation was bronght 
to the members (five only were present) was 
painful. Lord lirerpool, alarmed and agi* 
tated, was attacked with a violent hysterical 
afi^otion ; and Lord Eldcm, who first recovered 
the power of speech, enquired of the Bishop 
of Chichester, whether it would not be pru-^ 
dent to give orders for the doors to be locked^ 
'* If it is not too late ;" replied the Prelate*- 
The c(»istemation was so great, tl^at their 
Lordships scarcely considered their o\vii head» 
to be in safety, and as Mr. Percival, who hadsa 
many amiable qualities to recommend him to 
the. generosity eyen of an infuriated mob, hadL 
fallen a victim, they had not an idea but that 
they were also marked out for a similar 
fate. 

The bent of the human disposition is fre-> 
quently discorered better by trifling ctrcumt 
stances, than by afiairs of greater consequence, 
and Mr. Percival in the characters of a hus- 
band and father^ cannot be better delineated 
than in the subsequent proof of his. attention, 
even to what he conceived might be the wishes 
of his wife. Between two and three o'clock 
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in the momhigtije resident curate of St. Giles, 
was called from his bed by Mr. Percival, who 
afler apologizing for disturbing hiniy requested 
that he would do him the favor to go with him 
to Lincoln's Iim Fields, for the purpose of 
baptizing a child which was newly bom, and 
whose life was considered to be exceedingly 
precarious. The recpiest.was, of course, in-> 
stantly acceded to,. and the clergyman accom- 
paitied him in his carriage. On their way,' 
Mr. Percival remarked, that though he had* 
nft dbubt' himself as to the happiness of the in- 
fant, whether It died within or widiofit the 
pale of the eSiareh, If rs; Perciral, perhaps,- 
might not be so well satisfied ; and, therefore,' 
for the purpose of preteatingher from feeling' 
any uneasiness respecting the future state of 
the child, he iiad ttikett the Mberty of ctdling 
him up, that she ittigb# be assured iSbe aceus- 
toin«d ceremoniiM of die church had been 
complied with. There was a delicacy and 
feehug iff this, which spoke rolumes in favor 
of Mr. Percival. 
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BENEFICIAL ADVICE. 

Mr. RusHWORTH, a younger brother ^m 
highly respectable family, after finifthiBg' his 
education at college, entered the army, and 
was with his regiment in the Isle of Wig&t, 
where he became very intimate with Mr« afbev- 
wards Lord Holmes ; who^ one day, in con- 
yers^tion enquired why he did not make Us 
fortnne by marriage. Mr.Rushworth,' who 
was a rery handsome man, and gallaiit ■ to att 
excess, (so much so that he actually flnbautted 
to haye a tooth extracted, that Miss Trdhw^ 
who was suffering with the tooth^ache, and 
would not submit to the <^)eration, until she 
had seen it performed on another person,, 
might hare the demonstration she desired,) 
replied, that he had * not as yet ■ taken that 
subject into consideration ; and Mr. Hohnes, 
by way of exciting his attention more particu- 
larly, adyised him to run away with th& 
daughter of one of his neighbours, who was. 
very rich, and to whose property she was the 
heiress. Mr. Rushworth promised to give the 
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c^nrersation due consideration, and as the 
idea had been started by his friend, he did 
not see why he might not profit by the hint he 
had reoeived. 

The lady to whom he was thus urged to 
propose, was rich, handsome, and an only 
duld; but Mr. Holmes had also an only 
daughter, who was still lorelier, and heiress 
to greater wealth ; and Mr. Rushworth thought 
9B he had determined to follow the adrice of 
his friend, he might at the same time follow 
the dictates of his own inclination, and there- 
lore he took the first opportunity of speaking 
to Miss Holmes on the subject of love. She 
heard him complacently, and consented to 
reeeiyehis addresses, though Mr. Holmes had 
not the least suspicion that he was following 
his advice so closely. Ine short time, th^ 
young lady ^learned from her lover, the 
scheme which had been suggested by her fa- 
ther, and as he urged her to put it in execu- 
tion, she saw no harm in consenting to take a 
trip to Gretna with him, instead of allowing 
the lady her father had so kindly recom- 
mended to him as a travelling companion, to* 
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fill up a seat in a post'«kitse ; and erery pce^ 
Usmiiary haTisg been arranged, aiui tbeir pas^ 
sage to Sotttbampton secretly secured^ Misa 
Holmes feigned indisposition at die dinner- 
hQttr, and wbile the family were paartakmg of 
thia meal, guided by her lover, she had 
reaebed the paoket-boat, and. was on her vflKf 
to Southampton. - ' 

In the evening, as Miam Holmes did not 
make her appearance, hei* mother retinediiom 
the company to attend to the w«its: aiid.wiahea 
of her dangbter^— but no daughter was to .ba 
found or heard of; and, in the first montest 
of alarm* sbe hastened to inibrm Mr« Holitica 
of her fears. He was a man of > v«ry stronf^ 
sense, and, for the fi^ time^ aoapeeting-chei 
truth, he sent nuasBBgeta in every difsectiaft 
to seek Mr. Rashwerth. The seareh tnrais -m 
▼aiu : Mr. Holmes was satisfied wbat tanr 
matters had taken, and without a mcanent'a- 
delay took boot and followed tbcna to Soxtdi^ 
amplon. . , . 

Miss Holmes was not aboro sevctlteen^, acul 
very girlish-looking of her age, tliOHgh- es« 
aeedingly handsome. It was her custom tor 
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take a jride daily, in comfUAy with tbe fmottsi 
and niimeroiLi visitors of the family ; and, oa 
the inomii^ of her elopememt, she had, a« 
usoal, taken leaye of her mother, with, her 
general salutation of, ^' Good bye, I am going 
to ride oi>t with Rush, and the rest/' Dxiritig 
this ride the arrangement, was made, aad 
Mr. Holmes now perceived that his advice had 
not been thrown away on his young friend. 

The fugitives reached London i^thouit op*' 
position, but owing to the obstinacy of Miss 
Holmes, who protested she would not stir a 
step further, until a regimental habit was- 
made for her, their progress was interrupted 
by the arrival of her father, who had traced 
them closely fxaat stage to stage, and even^ 
toaUy obtained, by the garrulity of his. tailor,. 
of whom the habit had been ordered by some^ 
UBaccountable chance, a dlue to their tem?^ 
porary retreat in the metropolis. 

The scene between Mx* Hohnes and Rush^ 
worth was not of that description whicb 
generally takes place at the first poeeting of 
the opposite parties ^on similar occesioas^ 
Neither of the gentlemen could help. smiling^ 
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an'd Rusliworth, first breaking silence, said, 
" I have only followed your advice/' " I 
acknowledge it/' replied Mr. Holmes, " but 
bear me, Rnsbwortb, you have taken away 
my daughter, and must either return or pro- 
ceed: the decision rests with yourself. If 
you persist in marrying her now, not one 
shilling shall ever be yours or hers — ^if you 
will take her back, and wait twelve months 
longer, she shall be your wife with my free 
consent." The latter proposition was instantly 
agreed to, and the party proceeded together 
to the Isle of Wight. 

From this time Mr. Holmes took the future 
fortune of his intended son-in-law in his own 
hands, for he promised at the moment Rush- 
worth agreed to oblige him by returning with 
his daughter to her paternal home, that he 
would immediately place him in a situation,' 
which would justify his marriage with his 
daughter in the eyes of the world. All that 
Rushworth wanted to render him a desirable 
connection for any family was fortune, and 
this objection Mr. HoUnes took care instantly 
to remove^ He caused him, in the first instance, 
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to be returned w$ the member for Newport^ 
but as it was known that previously to his 
entering on a military life, he had been in 
Deacon's orders, and as *' the infections 
hand of a Bishop had passed oyer him/' as 
Home Tooke remarked of himself on a similar 
occasion, his return was petitioned against, 
and it was decided that it was an effectualbar 
to his ever taking his seat among the coUectiTe. 
wisdom of the nation. This, though a pro- 
yoking ppcurrence was of slight consequence, 
for Mr. Holmes Vais one of the wealthiest 
inhabitants of the island. , He did . not wish. 
Mr. Rushworth to contimie his , military 
career, and therefore his commission was 
instantly given up, and he lived almost 
entirely with the family of his future father- 
in-law, considering time unusually tardy in- 
his progress, till the appointed period arrived 
for his marriage. 

Mr. Holmes kept his word, and established 
them in an elegant style at Freshwater. A 
better, or more exemplar}^ husband than Mr. 
Rushworth never existed, and though, as he 
acknowledged; he should not have presumed 
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to hftre indttlged tbe most distant idea of 
propoAing* himself to Misii Holmes, had not 
tbe ptoba'Ulity of gnecess been forced npOB 
Um by her ^the/s ^endliQera towards Ins 
neighbour, neither party bad tbe slightest 
reason to regret l^e giriag or taking bene- 
ficial adviee, for Mr. Holnles had the felicity 
ti>f knowing that his daughter was happy, and 
Rti^kworth a mail that did honor to her 
choice. 

Probably it was forttmate for Mr. Rnsh- 
%t>rth that his prt^ress towards Scotland waa 
interrupted, for though if r. HoWcs had re- 
commended his carryhi^ off bis neigbbonr's 
daughter, he might not have been so well 
pleased at fiading his own child irreyocabiy 
placed beyond hfs power, without hia coa- 
acnt havinsf preriousty been soHcifed and 
obtained. 



s 



CAl^TAIN CHOKER. 

Captain Croker of the g^th regiment, 
Author of a volume of travels in Spain and 
Portugal^ which countries he visited in con-' 
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-sequence of the.yessel in which he was pro-^ 
ceeding with his re,giiDent to one of the West 
India Islands^ heing captui^d by the French 
^nd Spanish combined , Fleets, was at one 
period of his Service ordered into Waks, o» 
one of the most unpleasant duties in which it 
is possible for a military man to be engi^^. 
The military Impress Act was at that time in 
full force, and accompanied by a serjeaot^ 
and the usual recruiting train, he proceeded 
to Wales on a missiou painful to his feelings^ 
obnoxious to the people, and one which gare 
no promise of proviog a pleasant expedition. 
As a soldier, however, he dared not disobey 
his orders, though he felt a repugnance to 
execute them, and he was stationed atUandilo, 
where, contrary to his expectations, be waa 
received by the magistracy with politeness ; 
but they frankly told him they would not 
render him any assistance, though they 
were enjoined to do so by the higher powers* 
They considered . the . proceeding unconsti- 
tutional and uncalled for : it was, in fact, a 
conscription, and, perhaps, a trial of how far 
the ministry might safely tempt the patience 
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of the poorer portion of the population of 
the country. 

Pursuing a mild and judicious method of 
fulfilling the orders he had received, he only 
compelled the services of such young men, 
as, in the opinion hoth of himself and the 
magistrates, would rather be benefitted than' 
injured by an exchange of situation. The 
Serjeant who was continually on the look out 
for able-bodied men, to swell the list of his 
Majesty's military retainers, came to Captain 
Croker one morning with the intelligence that 
there was a fine young man fit for service at 
a cottage in the neighbourhood, and he con-* 
ceived if he would speak to him himself, he 
might be induced to enrol his name among 
'the list of recruits, without the necessity of 
using coercion. On the strength of this infor- 
mation the Captain accompanied the party. 
The door of a neat little cottage stood open, 
and within it a pretty young woman was plying 
her needle, while a ver^ elderly female, who 
appeared to be the grandmother, was playing 
with two beautiful children, the eldest of 
whom was not above four years old. The 
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tnoment the inmates perceived that their 
habitation was visited by a party of military, 
they threw themselves on their knees before 
the officer, and began crying and complaining 
bitterly in the Welch language, of which he 
did not understand a sentence, though he per- 
fectly understood the cause of their lamenta- 
tions and supplications. To take a young 
man away from his wife and family he would 
never have consented, and it was evident the 
Serjeant had been misinformed on the subject. 
Perceiving that the men Were going towards* 
a barn at a little distance in which the young 
man was thrashing, he called them back, and 
leaving a trifling gift in the hands of one of 
the children, withdrew his soldiers, rejoicing 
that his orders had given him a discretionary 
power, and that he was not compelled to 
inflict misery on a whole family. 

Lord Barrington was at that time Secretary 
at War, and a nobleman of exceedingly 
liberal sentiments. To him he, therefore, sub- 
mitted a {Statement of the evils attendant on 
this new system of military discipline, and 
gave it as his opinion that the act itself was 
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in6re likely to injure the service than to be in 
the slightest degree beneficial to it, while at 
the same time he presented a memorial pray- 
ing, that, in his own particular case, he migh^ 
be allowed to retnm to the county of Corn- 
wall, (from whence he had been ordered on 
this service,) Mchere he was wcU known, and 
bad passed a vast number of recruits, as he 
was convinced he could be of more use there 
in enlisting men with their own free-will, than 
by using compulsion in Wales. As far as his 
pwn request was concerned it was immediately 
attended to, and in a letter of Lord Barrington's, 
which I have now before me, he wrote that he 
perfectly coincided in the sentiments expressed 
' by Captain Croker, and he had little doubt 
that a duty so repulsive to the feelings of an 
cdfficer would, in a short time, be dispensed 
with, and that he would not fail to represent 
in the proper quarter, the odium which a 
perseverance in such a system must inevitably 
bring on the army. In a few months the 
measure was given up altogether. 
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.MADAME MARA. 

Madame Mara had a knack of wyi$g 
saucy things, aud more than policy wofuld 
warrant any public performer in giyiBg n^«r- 
since to. But she was surrounded by those v^o 
for the sake of enjoying her yocal talenta, f^xt 
liberal minded enough to endure her imperii-^ 
p«nee with patience. She was once as{&ed by 
a l»dy of rank, who had been her pupi!, ^ivl 
-whom she had chid for her refusing to s^ 
before a large party, how she managed iU> 
evince so little diffidence in appearing lietee 
the public, even in a new opera. *^ The east 
is simply tbis/' replied Mara^ *' I bear nethiiig^ 
I see nothing, and consider the andieaee if- 
the King's Theatre as so many cabbage sta)ki». 
Had I not that feeling, and did I dread tfaeb 
intellectual powers, I might, perhaps^ tr^mMe, 
and fear their criticism/' 

At the time Bochsa ficsi presided at the 
Oratorios, Madame Mara revii^ted England, 
and Miss Tree was announced, in the bills of 
the performance^ to sing *^ Angels ever bright 
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and fair," and " I know that my Redeemer 
liTeth," compositions in the execution of which 
Madame Mara had been unriyalled. In 
company with Mrs.Cosway, and another lady, 
she took her station in the stage box, and, 
after the performance was concluded, she was 
asked by her friends, what opinion she had 
formed of the vocal powers of Miss Tree. 
Mara hesitated for a moment, and then only 
replied, " I have been told the youn^ lady 
can dance a very pretty fandango/' Had 
Madame Mara considered, for a moment, she 
might have been convinced that long experi- 
ence would probably have the same effect on 
the young vocalifit as it had had upon herself, 
and gradually bring her nearer to perfection. 
She was one of the first to complain of illibe- 
rality towards herself, though she was guilty 
of it towards others. 

Madame Mara had no mean opinion of her 
own abilities. The last time she gave a con- 
cert in England, contrary to the advice of 
her friends, she engaged the Opera-house, in 
the full expectation of having it completely 
crowded. She at this period acknowledged 
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herflelf to be in her 72nd year, and might 
have believed that her powers were not so 
great as they had been. 

To her dismay, she perceived that the com- 
pany were very thinly scattered throughout the 
vast apartment, and had the mortification of 
hearing the polite remarks of the audience 
that she sung wretchedly. It was the more 
provoking as she had refused to accept an 
engagement for a certain number of nights, 
for which £. 3,000 were proffered ; for after 
she had once opened her mouth, all anxiety 
for her engagement was at an end. « 

DR. ANDRBWSy 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 

This amiable and benevolent man, who 
was truly *' the Christian's pattern,^' had a 
great dislike to the fastidious nicety which 
some few of his wealthy parishioners dis- 
played, when applied to for their assistance 
in aid of private charity. " I am sorry,'' he. 
said, '' that my own means do not enable me 
to do that which my heart dictates: I had. 
rather be deceived in ten instances, than lose 
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the opportunity of making one heart glad, 
and the possession of wealth ought to stimu- 
late the feelings of charity/' 

Dr. Andrews refused more than once to he 
raised to the episcopal bench, though no 
man, perhaps, would more highly hare 
honored the dignity which he declined. Th^ 
late Bishop of Chichester, speaking of Dr« 
Andrews, said, " I neyer knew but one man 
who had the good sense to refuse a initre *^ 
but since that time there has been another 
instance in the present Dean of York, who is 
brother-in-law to Mr. Peel. 

GBORGE COLEMAN, THE YOUNGER* 

When the "Broad Grins" of Mr. Coleman 
were first published, the late Bishop of Ro^ 
Chester (Dr. Horsley) was looking at them in' 
the shop of a bookseller in Bond Street, 
where most of the clever people of that period 
used to congregate. Dr. Gusset, who was 
alike celebrated for talent and epicurism, 
stood looking over the Prelate's shoulder, and 
with characteristic simplicity said, "I wonder, 
my Lord, whether those * Broad Grins' wifi 
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eirer satisfy the expenses of a tavern dinner." 
** I doubt it/' replied the Bishop, who wM 
himself always embarrassed, *' for genias, 
though pleasant to others, is, generally speak- 
ipgy a bitter enemy to the possessor/' This 
short conversation was repeated to Coleman, 
who observed, that ''the Bishop was a sensi- 
ble man, for he knew a Broad Grin was fre- 
quently indicative of emptiness, and both his 
liordship and himself were empty enough in 
the pocket, though, he believed, each bad 
the wit to laugh at it.' 



M 



MIU JERMINOHAM. 

Jbeningham the Poet, had, like the msgor 
part of his fraternity, a Hfb more frequently 
darkened by storms than ilKunined by sun* 
shine. At the close of his life he was indebt- 
ed to the late Mr. Robson, of Botid Street, for 
the necessaries, as well as the comforts of 
existence, for in poverty he made the fatal 
discovery, that friends grow shy, and cross to 
the other side, that they may not be pained 
by the sight of a former companion under the 
pressure of adversity. Mr. Robson was itot 
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a uma likely to forget the slightest favor. On 
the mdaBcholy event of the death of his 
second son, Mr. Jermnghara wrote a rery 
heautiful monody, and this slight mark of 
respect procured him a fiim and generoua 
friend, who, when the world deserted him in 
his necessities, acted the part of a hro^ier, 
and .poured halm into the wounds of the 
depressed and distressed poet It mnst be 
acknowledged that the credulity of Jexaing- 
ham w^ the cause of depriving him of many 
friends : promises which were never performed 
led him on to hit ruin : his ambition '* o'er* 
leaped itself/' and embarrassed and broken* 
hearted, had not Mr. Robson stepped forward 
to hi^ rescue, he must either have been left to 
perish timelessly, or to have sought aid from 
a source, which he would hav« considered as 
tantamount to stamping his name with dis- 
grace* But from this last desperate resource 
he was fortunately saved, and the only friend 
circumstances had left him, not only rendered 
the last days of his life comparatively com-* 
fortable, but paid him that respect after his 
decease, which marked his sense of his worth 
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and talents^ and proyed that a slight compli* 
ment to the memory of a beloved and lament^ 
ed 6on^ can never be forgotten by a tender ajid 
indulgent pareiKt. 

LADY LEONORA ARMSTRONG* 

. That the most accomplished and delicate 

female yriH not revolt at the duties of a wife^ 

nor desert a husband she loves in difficulties 

or distress, was never more strikingly exem-* 

plified than in the instance of Lady Leonora 

Armstrong, a daughter of the great Lord 

Bathurst. She had married Mr. Armstrongs 

wlio was at that time a subaltern i« the 

Guards, against the consent of the families 

of both parties, and therefore from neither 

did they receive the slightest assistance, but 

were compelled to live as well as they could 

on the military income of Mr. Armstrongs 

Unable to bear the expence of residing in 

London, they took lodgings at Rochester;. 

where Lady Leonora gave proof of the 

strength of her attachment, by performing all. 

the domestic duties of their establishment^ 

4 

and even washing their articles of dress. To 
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this may be added that she bad to endare tbe 
sileBt scorn of the good people of Rochester, 
who not taking it into their heads that it . 
was possible for a lady of birth and title to 
become as domestic as a plebeian wife, chari- 
tably believed her to be of doubtful reputa- 
tion, and carefully avoided cotttaminaticm by 
avoiding her society. e 

In this deserted situation, with no other 
society than themselves, they lived for some 
time, till Mr. Armstrong obtained, by some 
good chanoe, promotion to a company, which 
giving him the rank of a Colonel, brought 
him to the recollection of his familv, who now 
came forward, and allowed him an increase of 
income, a condescen^idn which w&s followed 
by theBathurst family, who presented Colonel 
Armstrong with her fortune, which though it 
did not amount to more than five thousand 
pounds, had been withheld until it was believed 
their circumstances were sufficiently improved, 
to prevent the necessity of making use of it 
for present necessities. 

Shakespeare remarks "true lovers run into 
strange capers," and LaJy Leonora's affection 
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certainly phiced her in situations which she- 
had never anticipated. But she was happ^ 
in her marriage, and after the death of her 
hutfband, she renounced the world, except 
€>ccasionally receiving and visiting her rela^ 
tiotis, for she cimfessed that since death had 
deprived her of his society, »he had no desire* 
to mix with that promiscuously congregated 
m^tBB, called the fashionable world. 

DR. MANNERS SUTTON^ 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

When Dr. Sutton was Bishop of Norwich^ 
a large and expensive family had involved 
him in such difficulties^ that his credit wa» 
totally knocked up, and on one occasion when 
a party had been invited, and part of the guests 
already assembled, it was doubtful whether 
the wax lights, and the other necessary et 
caeteras could be procured, and it was only 
through the good sense and excellent manage'- 
ihent of Mrs. Sutton, that the difficulty was, 
for the time, overcome. 

Every body knew that Dr. S6tton would ia 
time fill the archiepiscopaljSee of Canterbury^ 
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and that the positive promise of his Majesty 
George the Third, had bee» given to that 
effect, and when the See became vacant Dr.* 
Sutton was immediately translated to it. 

Though the amiable qualities of Dr. Sutton 
had not been sufficient to gain the confidence 
of the good people of Norwich, his gold haul 
a. wonderful effect in openings their eyes, and 
when shortly after his installation he returned 
to Norwich personally to discharge his debts, 
he was received with such demonstrations of 
respect that he might justly have been excused 
had he expressed a doubt of their being the 
persons he had so lately left, when he pro- 
ceeded to his new diocese. Gold may truly 
be said to work wonders, for when Dr. Sutton 
again quitted Norwich, it was in a kind of 
triumphal procession — the horses were taken 
from his carriage — shouts and congratulations 
assailed him on every side, and the honest 
calculating people began to wish he was again 
at the head of the diocese, and to doubt 
whether they should meet with another Pre- 
late who woul(\ behave in so honorable and 
praiseworthy a manner. 
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pr. Sutton w^ always a friend of the late 
Kin^M ^ho admired him both for his. virtues 
and his abilities. When an attempt was 
made to obtain the See of Canterbury, on its 
becoming vacant, by some person in the minis- 
try, for a Divine whom they were desirous to 
oblige, his Majesty very coolly replied, ^' ao, 
no — I have promised it to Sutton — and Sutton 
sbaJl have it/' 

ADVENTURE OF AN ARTIST. 

.Mr. Reinagle, the elder, whose pictures of 
animals and still life are well known to every 
lover of the fine arts, was once sent for by 
the famous Colonel Thornton to his country 
xesidence, , for the purpose of painting, as he 
expressed it, "a fine litter," which he re- 
quested him to attend to without delay. As 
Mr. Reinagle bad no pressing avocations to 
compel him to remain in the metropolis, he 
accordingly proceeded to the Colonel's, who 
received him very courteously, and, with a 
sly wink, which apparently was perfectly 
comprehended by his friends. After Mr. 
Reinagle had partaken of some refreshment, he 
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told him he would take him «t once to see the 
animals he had sent for him to depict. Armed 
with his drawing utensils, Mr, Reinagle pro- 
ceeded in company with the Colonel, and his 
male friends, to the stahles, where pointing to 
a heap of straw in one of the stalls, he ba^ 
the artist advance and examine his subjects. 

Unsuspicious of his being made the mirth 
of the party, Mr. Reinagle went onwards, 
treading very carefully lest he might injure 
the whelps which he was about to transfer in 
miniature into his sketch book, and tempt the 
anger of the mother, when, on a sudden, he 
kmnd his legs seized, not by the teeth of a 
masfifT, but by a pair of human hands, though 
in his fright he at first believed he was in die 
fangs of a canine animal, but th« loud bulvt 
of laughter, with which his terror was greeted 
l)y the respectable Colonel Thornton and his 
•friends, convinced him, in an instant, that the 
whole was a preconcerted scheme to make 
him the laughing stock of the day. To add 
to his discomfiture, the party that had 
accompanied him had suddenly disappeared, 
«nd he found himself locked in the stable 
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With two wretched beings, of the female sex, 
who had been plaeed there till an opportunity 
should offer to send them back to the metro- 
polis, as they were not of that high caste which 
cottld warrant their being introduced to the 
society of the ladies who were visiting at his 
house. After they had extracted a donation 
of some silver from the pocket of Mr. Rei- 
nagle, and the gentlemen considered they had 
tormented the artist sufficiently, he was re • 
leased, and shewn the animals which really 
were to be delineated. But the laugh was 
against him, for Mr. Reinagle was a worthy, 
steady family man, and a joke against such a 
character was the yery thing to delight the 
risitors of Colonel Thornton. Bat though 
Mr. Reinagle plied his pencil as expeditiousljf 
as possible, he had not a very pleasant time 
during his stay, for he was pestered with the 
female party by day, and treated as a quiz by 
the gentlemen at night, because he was not 
sufficiently initiated in the worst habits of' 
dissipation, to relish coarseness in one instance,i 
nor depravity in the other. 
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KING GfiORGK THE THIRD. 

There was a degree of .kiDdness in the 
manners of the late King, which made a re- 
proof from him, perhaps, more' severely felt 
than it would hare been from one who spoke 
with harshness. 

A young officer, who was notoriously inat- 
tentiye to his duties, met with the King io 
one of his morning rambles round the royal 
domain at Windsor. His Majesty immediately 
recognized him, and returning the salute of 

the officer, said, " Ah ! • , fine morning 

— not on duty, eh ? " " No, please your 
Majesty, I was on guard yesterday." " Yes- 
terday," returned the King, " yesterday, 
you hunted with me, did'nt you, eh ?" " Yes, 
Sire, but still I was on guard.*' "Well, 
well," said his Majesty, *Met me hear no 
more complaints of young men mounting 
guard by deputy, that they may follow the 
hounds, if so, I shall hare them reported, do 
you mind me, eh?" ** But if your Ms^esty 
commands their attendance in your cortege V 



)f> 
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"** True, true/' returned the King, " I recol- 
lect — I recollect — I must report myself also — 
must I not, eh? Let me hear no more com«- 
plaints of you,— good morning — ^good mom- 

The King was, in this instance, eomewhat 
like Frederick the Great, of Prussia, who 
was informed that, during the time of the 
Camiyal at Berlin, one of his officers who was 
on duty at Potzdam, was frequently in the 
habit of absenting himself from his station, to 
e^joy the gaieties of the masqued balls at the 
theatre. As his information was particular as 
to the costume of the officer in question, to 
convince himself, he went to the assembly in 
disguise, and discovering the intelligence to 
be correct, he went up to the officer and whis- 
pered in his ear, ^' I am told. Sir, in confidence, 
that you have left your post." " Then,'' re- 
plied the officer, '' I am sure you would not 
be such a scoundrel ns to betray me.'' 

LORD FRUDHOE. 

His Lordship, though someWhat eccentric 
in his habits^ possesses a truly liberal mind^ 

Q 
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and may frequently be seen in the neigbbour- 
hood of Alnwick Castle, trarersing the conn« 
try, from farm to cottage, in the simple garb 
of amstic. 

A few autumns ago, iu one of his peregri- 
nations, he yisited one of the smaller ^surms be- 
longing to the Notthumberland estate, which 
was held by a widow who had three yonng 
children dependant on her for support. Jnst 
before he reached the house, a heavy storm of 
wind and rain gave him an excellent excuiie 
for seeking sh^ter, and, perceiving he was 
unknown to the inmates, he began to question 
the good woman respecting her situation, and 
whether she was satisfied with the conduct of 
her landlord. The woman, who was prepar- 
ing a repast of eggA and bacon for her un- 
known guest, replied, that the Duke was not 
a bad landlord, but he was not so liberal as 
most of the other great land proprietors in tiie 
neighbouf hood, for they generally considered 
the necessities of their poorer tenants, and 
assisted theni in the winter season with a load 
or two of potatoes, or some other donation of 
a similar description, to help them through 
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the severest season of the year. Lord Pnid- 
boe agreed with her, that the Duke ought to 
do the same, and after he had partaken of the 
refreshment whic^had been provided for him, 
Bs the storm had ceased, he put on his great 
coat, and prepared for his departure. During 
bis stay he had taken great notice of the chil- 
dren, who, delighted with being kindly spo- 
ken to by a strange gentleman, clung round 
bim for a parting kiss, which his Lordship 
cbeerfuUy gave them, and took the opportu- 
nity of slipping a half crown piece into the 
band of each, unperceived by the mother, to 
wbom he said, as he quitted the bouse, she 
would most probably bear from the Duke of 
Northumberland very shortly. 

This intimation, and the money which the 
children ran to exhibit to their mother, filled 
the poor woman with alarm ; she was certain 
It was the Duke himself to whom she had given 
shelter, and of whom she had ventured to 
apeak so freely, and she expected to be turned 
out of her farm for her presumptuous loqua.- 
city. The next day, however, her fears were 
relieved ; two loads of potatoes were sent her 
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from the Puke, and she learned that it was 
to the generosity of Lord Prudhoe she was 
indebted for a donation, which was to her a 
Talaahle gift, and that histLordship farfr<un 
being offended at her frankness, was pleased 
that it was in his power to inform his brother 
that out of his superfluity he might gladden 
the heart of a widow* 

MAJOR LYMAN. 

• When this officer was Governor, of the 
SciUy Islands^ he was so greatly annoyed by 
post fayors from importunate creditors, that he 
came to the wise resolution of never opening 
any letters that bore the London post miurk, 
and this decision had nearly been productive 
of unpleasant consequences to himself, for 
one cooununication remained unnoticed, and 
even unopened fpr a fortnight, though iti re* 
quired his immediate attention. He had 
applied to be removed to a better Government 
than that of Scilly ; his request )iad been 
attended to, and the letter in question con- 
tained his appointment to the Island of 
Guernsey. His consternation when he found 
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by the date of the post-mark, that it had 
remained so long a time unanswered, was 
«3&cessiTey and though he sent off an expresisi 
with his reply, that he might get a few hours 
trtart of the mail, it arrived only in time to 
prevent his appointment from being can- 
celled. 

REV. W. MATURIN. 

** If you will write Romances, Mr. Matu- 
rin," said an Irish Prelate to the author of 
the Albigenses, " why will yon persist in 
harrowing up the feelings by depicting scenes 
of horror ? " " My Lord,*' replied Matttrin, 
who knew his Lordship's penchant for high- 
seasoned viands, '' readers are like epicures ; 
— if you set a plain joint before them they 
lose their appetite, but if a piquant dish 
pleases their palate they will finish it, though 
they are satiated even to repletion." 

MR. TOWNSEND. 

The late Mr. Townsend, who filled the 
office of Windsor Herald, was obliged on 
some business connected with his situation to 
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visit ihe Court of Vienna, and there be bad 
an audience of young Napoleon, wbo tbongb 
at tbat time a mere youth, made many per- 
tinent remarkfl on the English nation, and 
seemed perfectly au fait with regard to the 
ceremonies of Court etiquette. On Bfr. 
Townsend's remarking, tbat he appeared to 
he perfectly conversant with the British his- 
tory, he replied, '^ I have studied it uuHre 
attentivsly than I prohahly should have done, 
bad it- not been so closely connected with my 
own fortunes/' 

Lord Thurlow when he was struggling with 
the poetical epidemic which was with difficulty 
eradicated from his S3rstem9 was accustomed 
to'send Mr. Townsend a copy of each of his 
publications fresh from the press, with a re- 
quest, that he would peruse and give his 
candid opinion of them. " If/' said Mr. 
Townsend, *' his Lordship had requested me 
to translate his poems into plain English, he 
would not have imposed a heavier task on me, 
for, in truth, I must confess, I have not heen 
able to understand tiie littie I have read of his 
poetical productions.'^ 
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REV. MR. ASKEW. 

The late Mr. Askew, who held a situatioi^ 
in. the British Museum, had such a peculiar 
thicknef 8 of voice, that it was impossihle for 
a congregation to catch eren a syllahle of his 
discourse, and they could only follow him 
through the prayers hy calculating the time 
and attending to his genuflexions. He was 
assistant curate to Mr. Southgate, the thei^ 
incumbent of St. Giles'-in-the-Fields, who 
had«o great a respect for Brother Askew, as 
he was ffjniliarly called, that he would not 
listen to the complaint* of the parishioners, of 
not being able to hear him, and insisted that 
they must be afflicted with deafness. Through 
the interest of Mr. Southgate, Brother Askew 
was presented to a small benefice in Kent, 
and for the first Sunday or two he had a full 
congregation, but they being equally fasti- 
d ious with the good people of the parish in 
which he still held his assistant curacy, after 
the novelty of the thing £ad passed by, 
deemed it useless to go to church to look at 
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one another, and it was rery seldom that 
more than fire or six persons, incladiDg him- 
self and the clerk, attended the perfcMinance 
of the service. 

Once indisposition prevented his attending^to 
the regular duty of his benefioe, lAndlie sent 
another clergyman down to officiate for hinr, 
who when he- perceived so smail a cong^ga- 
tion, thought it was scarcely worfliluB while to 
read the service : however, he went tteoogh 
it, andthe people went home satisied. He 
next Stinday Mr. Askew, being convalescent, 
resumed his duties, and to his astonishment 
found the church filled. After the duty was 
finished, \ he expressed his pleasure at un- 
expectedly meeting so large a congregation, 
and his hopes that they would in fixture be 
more attentive to their church than tiiey had 
hitherto been, since he had been their pastor. 
One of the group, with more truth than 
delicacy, replied, the reason tiie church was 
so well filled on this occasion is, that we 
expected to have heard the clergyman who 
officiated on the preceding sabbath, for we 
could hear hfrn^ though we cannot hear you. 
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Fortunately Mr. Askew was of a very serene 
temper, and though this acknowledgment 
was very mortifying, he only said, ** well, well, 
God gave me my voice, and I cannot alter it 
to please you." . 

On the death of Mr; Sonthgate, tibiough Mr. 
Askew was continued in his situation of assist- 
ant curate, the new Rector confined his duties 
to the performance of the funeral rites, for as 
he remarked, though Mr. Askew was a very 
estimahle man, he was certainly better calcii- 
lated to pray over the dead than to preach to 
the living.* 

Mr. Southgate was himself a man who 
sesemhled the Samaritan ijk the Scriptures. 



* A late incombent of a metropolitan living, whose 
voice was feeble as the chirp of a grasshopper in the im- 
xneiue edifice in which he preached, was in habits of- 
intimacy with a widow lady whose son was totally blind, 
and on his way to the charch, one sabbath evening, he called 
tot the purpose of eseorting them to chnrcfa in his carriage*. 
The youth was alone in the parlour, and Dr. K** enqalred 
whether he intended to attend the evening service. ■ He 
had bnt lately come from the country, and though he had 
been several times at church had never met the Doctor in 
private, and to the astonishment of the latter, he replied, 
** No, I understand the old lady intends to preach, and it 
is impossible to hejuc.'* " Who," interrupted the Doctor, 
aghast with astonithment at 'finding himself designated as 
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His time and his income were devoted to ibfe 
service of the Qecessitons, and ia the parisli 
which was under his pastoral care, there was 
no kck. of objects to interest the benevolence 
of his heart. He eventually met his death 
in the cause of charity, for on an occasion 
when he had a sum of money to distribute to 
the poor^ the pressusa of the crowd upcm him 
was so great that he received from the 
crushing so severe an ii\jury, as to bring on a 
serious illness, which confined him to his bed, 
from which he never rose again. 

LORD REDSSDALB. 

When Lord itedesdale and Lord Eldon 
were the leading members in the Court of 
Chancery, there was some little jealousy ex- 
isting between the two legal stars, who both 
having the same point in view, were not likely 
to be gratified by popular opinion inclining 



one of the fair sex ; " I shall preach myself. Sir, and if 
yoa do not like to hear ' the old lady/ remain at home." It 
was some time before the disagreement thus innocently 
brought about was made np. But the Doctor told the 
Btory himself. 
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either' to one side or the other. But there was 
always a liberality of ^sentiment with both par- 
ties ; and it was principally owing to the re* 
commendation of Lord Eldon, that Lord R.. 
(then Mr. Mitford) received the appointment 
of a Welch Judge. No man> was^ perhaps, 
better qualified to fill such a situation, for the 
law was asfiEuiuliar to him as the alphabet, and 
his scrupulous conscientiousness gave an assu* 
ranee of justice being at all times impartially 
administered by him, tiiough the kindness of 
his heart might induce him to euneliorate its- 
rigours, whenever he was allowed a discre- 
tionary power. When he was appointed Lord. 
Chancellor of Ijeeland, he r^eived the con- 
gratulations of Lord Eldon, who expressed a. 
doubt whether he would find the Irish prac- 
tice congenial to his accustomed habits. '^ I 
must take things as I find them/' replied Lord. 
Redesdale, ** had I been a doubter, I might 
have remained briefless at the Chancery bar,, 
but neither you nor I, at one period of our 
lives, expected our present legal dignities, and 
might have been justified in doubting the pro- 
bability of our advancement.'' 
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Perhaps no two men ever possessed more 
legal lore than Lords Redesdale and Eldon, 
and both obtained their exalted rank ratber by 
the power of their own talents, than throtigh 
adventitiotis circumstances. 



LADY MACQUARRIE. 

When General Macquarrie was Governor 
of New outh Wales, his lady expressed a 
desire to see one of the native princesses, and 
one of the dependants or aspirants of the Co- 
lonial Court, took upon himself to procure 
her this gratification, though he did not tell 
her Ladyship that the lady in question was 
not even half civilized ; and it was at the time 
her Ladyship was entertaining a large party 
of both sexes, that the arrival of the ex- 
pected visitant was notiiSed to her, and she 
was told, at the same time, that the guest and 
her train were on the Javm opposite the win- 
dows of the room, in which the company were 
assembled. Her Ladyship, being then but a 
new importation herself, hastened to the win- 
dow, followed by her guests, who could not 
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^re^traia their mirth, when they saw twenty or 
thirty sable-coloured ladies^ who scorned the 
.confinement of boddice, or the graceful flow 
of drapery, squatting in groups on the lawn. 

Lady Macquarrie was confused ; but wish- 
ing, at least, to make them decent, she im- 
mediately sent to the great personage a crim- 
son cloth mantle, bordered with gold lace, 
which one of the domestics threw over her 
shoulders* Haying admired the mantle and 
herself for a moment, she grinned her thanks, 
land taking one end between her teeth, she be- 
gan deliberately to tear the garment into long 
strips, which she divided among her atten- 
dants, while the collar and cape remained as 
an ornament to her own person, as did also 
one solitary strip of the gold binding, which 
seemed particularly to excite the admiration 
of the wearer, as it dangled round her every 
time she moved. After having thus divided 
her excellency's present among the attendant 
nymphs, who wore the decoration as grace- 
fully as their mistress, they commenced dan- 
cing, and it was with some difficulty Lady 
Macquarrie got rid of her unwelcome visitors, 
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though they had come to pay their respeets 
almost by official command. 

It would not be doing justice to Lady Mac* 
quarrie, if I were to close this anecdote with* 
ont stating, that, although she had reason to 
be offended with the officiousness of the per* 
son, who, in his zeal to oblige his superiors, 
had caused rather an aukward scene, she took 
the blame entirely on herself. 

VANITY. 

The late Marquis of A — -^ had an insupe-* 
yable objection to have his age even hinted at, 
=and even in the peerage, '* that fatal register 
of the progress •f years," as the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire termed it, the date of 
his birth was omitted. Owing to th^e overturn- 
ing of his carriage, the Marquis had, in one of 
the latter years of his life, the misfortune io 
break both his legs, and the fractures were 
skilfully reduced, before Dr. Pemberton could 
arrive from London, by an able surgeon who 
resided in the vicinity of the Priory. Every 
satisfaction was given by the practitioner, and 
the Marquis considered him not -only a very 
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clerer, but also a very sensible man, till, inre^ 
ply toaquest ion propounded to him, respecting 
the probability of some sligbt degree of lame- 
ness remaining after the cure was perfected, 
be remarked, *'* that at his Lordship's time of 
life, it was scarcely to be expected he could 
escape without a limp.'' This was a most un- 
fortunate slip of the tongue. When Dr. Pem- 
berton paid his accustomed daily visit, he was 
requested to recommend another surgeon, and 
a draft for a handsome sum was remitted to 
the offender, with an intimation that the Mar- 
quis was not any longer in need of his ser- 
vices. 

Astonished at his dismissal, and aware that 
bis Lordship could not do without surgical 
attendance, he waited on Dr. Pemberton to 
enquire the cause of his being so abruptly 
superseded. The Doctor knew not^ nor had 
be ventured to enquire of the Marquis, but he 
knew there must have been some offence given 
and now, in his turn, he requested to be in^ 
formed of what nature it had been ; but no 
satisfactory explanation could be given. At 
length the probable lameness of the Marquis 
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became the subject of convers^tiqa, and hi$ 
** time of life,'* was again. mentioned by the 
surgeon. " You surely, did not hint this to .the 
Marquis/^ said the Doctor, who began to have 
a shrewd suspicion of the fact. The sm;geoJi\ 
acknowledged that he had done so. *^ Theii," 
.returned Dr. Pemberton, ** your case is hope^ 
les^, and I must warn 'your successor not to 
believe his own eyes, when he sees the marks 
of time on a noble countenance,^^ 

The Honourable Miss Walpole, when, an 
octagenarian, carried vanity and pride of birti^ 
to so ridiculous an extent, that when her me- 
dical attendant sent her a box of pills, ad- 
dressed to " Miss Walpole,'' she sent them 
back expressly to have the address altered, by 
the interlineation of the magic abbreviation 
^'Hqn."; for, she remarked, as there were 
persons of plebeian birth who, unfortunately, 
bore the same patronymic, she might stand a 
chance of being poisoned, unless she was very 
parti(;ular, by some noxious mixture that had 
been compounded for the coarse stomach of 
49ome vulgar person. 
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^ow much more good sense was displayed*^ 
by "the late Queen Charlotte, who in illness 
diiipensed with the* unmeaning Ceremonies of 
Toystlty, In one of h^r last acconchments 
she was very much annoyed by the nurse 
keeping her waiting for such things as she' 
requested, by waiting to curtsey, and salute 
her with, ** yes, please your Majesty." " Do 
not torment me" with *your Majesty,'" said 
the Queen, '* I am only a woman here, and 
treat me like one, while you stand there ' your 
Majesty'-ingme, my mouth is parched with 
thirst," 

THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The late Duke of Northtimberland was 
very partial to his tenantry, who were always 
well received by him at Alnwick. An old 
farmer, in particular, whose conversation 
afforded him amusement, was always on those 
occasions requested to take a glass with his 
Grace, who once, goodhumouredly, applied 
to him for a toast. ** A toast!" exclaimed 
the farmer, with surprize, but after some 
little hesitation, he collected his faculties, 

R 
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which had been so unexpectedly called itfta 
action, and said^ " Well, I'll gie* ye a toast — > 
here's, onr ain Betty/' "Who?" said the 
Duke, with a stare of astonishment, '* Who. 
as f our ain Betty V '' Why, the Duchesa, 
to be sure,'' replied the farmer, f^ I cannot 
drink your toast, just at this moment," said 
his Grace; and, ringing the bell, he sent a 
seryaiit with a message requesting the attend- 
ance of the Puchess, who immediately com- 
plied with the wishes of her Lord, and wa^^ 
],nf<nrmed of the cause of the request, and 
actually he and the farmer drank to *' our ain 
Betty ,^' in the presence of her Grace, who 
courteously thanked the tenant for the honor 
he had done her. 

At another time, he was entertaining six oe 
seven of his tenants, whose hats had become 
somewhat the worse for wear, and were, per^ 
haps, almost in the last stage of decay. To 
have presented them ^Hith new ones would 
haye been an insult, and the Duke,' who was 
determined to ms^e their heads more respect- 
4ible, hit upon the following expedient to 
accomplish the point he had in Tiew. He 
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't-aised an argument on tte course of a stf earn 
of water, either in the grounds or the neigh- 
bourhood of the Castle, and purposely insist- 
ed that it flowed in a contrary direction id 
that in which it really did :-*the farmers tooi 
the other side, and the Buke proffered the 
bet of a Hew hat to each, that he was himself 
•correct. The bet was pressed so closely that 
the fkrmers found ft impossible to decline it, 
and thdugh they were satisfied in their own 
Ininds that they were in the right, and that 
^he Dnke had taken the wrong side of the 
question, they trembled at the idea, that, 
'unlearned as they Were, they might be mis- 
taken. According to at stipulation made by 
the Duke, the sufreyor of the estate was to 
"be the referee, and he vs*as sent for to decide 
the dispute. Without hesitation, he gave hig 
opinion against the Duke, and the lattet 
insisted, instantly, on the forfeiture he had 
incurred being made good. No objection 
could of course be made, and the -Duke 
presented his tenants with their new hats, 
•accompanied with the request tiiat they would 
wear them wheneyer they came to the Castle, 
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as a memento of the supericnity of their 
judgment over that of their landlorcL. 

Daring the war caused by the Ftencii 
revolution the Duke raised and doihedA^ 
corps of Volunteers, of which Iiqrd Perpy 
(the present Duke) was Colonel. The. first 
or second time they were called out on a. field 
day, the weather was exceedingly unfavorable, 
and officers and men were soaked to the 
skin, with th^ drizzling rain which fell 
throughout the day, nevertheless their null- 
tary evolutions were not suspended, and 
they skirmished with each other as gallantly 
as though they had been contending with an 
enemy. One party, headed by Lord Percy, 
whose, dress was less djecorated than even t^e 
subaltern officers of his corps, had to mak^ 
their way over the hedge of an enclosure 
which adjoined a small cottage, and Lord 
Percy in his anxiety to keep the lead, mssed, 
his footing and fell at his length in a puj^dle, 
nearly large enough to come under the de|iQr 
mination of a pool, firom which he could not 
extricate himself until he was covered with 
a coating of mud ; to relieve himself of which 
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he repaired to the cottage, to request the 
assistance of the good wife in placing him in 
a situation to face his men without incurring 
the risk of exciting the mirth of his corps hy 
his bespattered appearance. 

To his re^^uest the woman readily assented ; 
and, from th6 plainness of his dress, mistak- 
ing' him for one of the privates, she gave 
vent, in no veiy gentle or elegant terms, to 
her indignation against Lord Percy, for 
ordering thfe men out on so unfavorable a day, 
for a gallant display of their military accou-' 
trements.' Hef husband and her son, she told 
him, were among the incipient heroes* of the 
Northumbrian regiment, and they were not' 
likely to come home in & much better plight 
than the gentleman, whom, during her vitupe- 
rations, she was scraping down with a knife, 
and unceremoniously desiring him to' turii 
from side to side, that she might more easily 
accomplish the task wliich had thus been 
forced upon her. Lord Percy very calmly 
heard all her reproaches of himself, whom 
she termed a fool, and* only endeavoured i6 
soothe her by stating, that he' wate sureliisi 
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Lordship wenld not willingly, if he knew it, 
fpwe jker any offence, hut her anger w«s not 
to he apfteased, and when he took his leate 
with thanks for the serriee which she had 
Tendered him, she told him not to c<Hne 
troul^liBg her again if, in playing the fool . to 
please Lord Pesey, he should meet with a 
second fall. His Lovdi^p wa» no. soooter 
gone, than the daughter who < had heen 
employed in an a4|oining apartment in A>me 
domestic occupatkMa, came to her mother and 
asked her if she knew to whom she had 
been talking ; and told her she was certain it 
^as Lord Percy himself. The wcmian was 
aikaost petrified with astonishment, for to the 
Puk^ <tf Northumberland she was indebted 
fior the cottage she lived in, and the income 
her husband enjoyed^ This man had beeai 
in the service of the Duke, and when his 
Grace 

** Fought for King George at Lexington^ 
A Major of dragoons " 

had been instrumental, on one occaskm, in 
saving hislife^ a favor which tl^Ihike never 



fi>rgot, and most generously rewarded. Froin 
h^ impradence she anticipated nothing less 
than their total rain, and was satisfied in' her 
tram mind, that they would he turned out of 
their present habitation with dii9graee, and 
without the means of support, he compelled 
to pass the closing period of Existence in a 
^paarochial establishment; 

In this opinion she wronged the liberality 
of Lord Percy, who was too noble minded to 
heed the angry expressions of an irritable 
female, and who, on his return to Alnwidk. 
-Castle, related the unexpected adventure ^tlk 
great humour to his family and the assembled 
^ests. On the foHowing morning the appear- 
ance of his Lordship's val^t at the cottage 
wiUi a present of two guineas from his Lord^ 
-ship, accompanied by a message expressing 
his thanks for her services, reliefved her of 
her fears, and perhaps served as a wholesome 
admonition to her to confine her opinions res- 
pecting those to whom she was indebted for 
the comforts of life to her o^n bosom for the 
future. 

It is pleasant to be able to record instances 
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■ * 

of a family so exalted as that of the Peccy. 
In a former anecdote of Lord Pzndhoe, I have 
spoken of his kindness of heart, hut I omitted 
to mention another proof of his desi;«- to 
relieve the slightest embarrassmeol^ wfakh 
cannot he inserted in a fitter place than .where 
the estimahle qnalitieB of his father amd 
hrother are recorded. Lord Prudhoe was 
once at Alnwick market, where his attention 
"^as attracted hy the lamentations of ucmaar 
tryman who had come thither for the purpose 
of purchasing a pig, and he fouad it impos- 
sible to procure one under a price -which. 
exceeded by three shilHi^ all the money he 
possessed in the world. To every person who 
was willing to Ibten to his story he repeated 
it, and Lord Prudhoe happened to be just 
behind him when he was telling his thrice told 
tale to a butcher, who, aware of his Lord- 
ship's humour, and understanding the gkmce 
of his eye, drew the poor man out into an 
elaborate detail of his troubles. After his 
Lordship had obtained all the particulars of 
the poor fellow's distress, he entered into con- 
versation with him himself, and remarked 
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JOB lie seemed so good a judge of a porker, 
tjiat he would get him to purchase one for 
him, ABd giying the man a sovereign for that 
purpose, he enquired whether it would be 
smdicient. The man assured him it would 
be more than was requisite, and leaving him 
.to execute the commission, his Lordship 
strolled through the market. After the 
lapse of an hour, Lbrd Prudhoe again sought 
the countryman, and enquired whether he 
had purchased the pig ? It was shewn him,, 
and he remarked that it was a very fine one ; 
the price was fifteen shillings,- and with the 
other five, his Lordship desired him to pur- 
chase a quantity of potatoes to feed it with, 
and wait with it in the market until he came 
back again. Night came cm, and the country- 
man, who did not know Lord Prudhoe, 
tfaongh his ignorance was^ the .jest of the 
market people, was still lingering in the same 
spot with the porker and the potatoes, expres- 
sing his wishes that the gentleman would 
return and take his pig, as he should be late 
home. The butcher, who had been aware of 
his Lordship's intentions, advised him^ as he^ 
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was applied to in this emergency, to drive flte* - 
animal to his own cottage, but the honest fiel- 
low indignantly declared he would not bt 
gtiilty of 60 scandalous a breach of confidence^ 
though he was repeatedly assured that the 
gentleman would never come back< to dttm 
it. At length, the name and quality of the 
stranger was told him, and grateful to Provi- 
dence for placing him- in the way of Lord 

Prudhoe's benevolence, he followed the ad- 

* 

vice of the good people of Alnwick, and took 
the road homewards with his unexpectedly, 
acquired property. 

ALDERMAN COMBEv 

The late Alderman H. C Combe was once 
applied to by a young man to- fill a vacant 
situation in his establishment. After enquiring 
his name, and from whence he came, the Al- 
derman discovered that he was more nearly 
related to him, than he was desirous of having 
any person, who served him in a subordinate 
capacity, and believing that the degrees of 
aflfaiity ought to prevent a rising man from 
degrading his kindred/ he told him, that he 
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did not think fais livery would it him, but t» 
a sweetener to the youth for the disappoint* 
nent, he presented him with a guinea, to re- 
pay him for the time he had wasted in seeking 
^r the. situation. 

ttARL OP ST.VINCBNT, 

The Earl 0f St. Vincent was a man of rery 
austere manners, and particularly so when on . 
board his ship. He was one day walking the 
quarter-deck, in company with some of his 
officers, when one of the midshipmen whom 
they passed, made a bow, which the Earl 
' considered to be too slight an acknowledge- 
ment from a subaltern to an Admiral, 
'^ Lower, Siar, lower ! " exclaimed his Lord - 
ship, looking sternly at Ike youth, who was 
in the first year of his service, and who in 
obedience to his eonmiands, made an attempt 
to palliate the anger of the Admiral, by^ ma'* 
king a very respectaUe genuflexion. '* Lower 
Sir, lower!" again reiterated the Earl; and, 
in his endeavours to make a salutation almost, 
as low as the monarch of the Celestial Empire 
would expect &om a mandarin^ be hnA bis. 
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balance, and was fairly capsized on the deck; 
The>officerswith diffiqnlty^iippresseda'laagb;; 
but not a muscle of ihe Admiral's face* was 
disturbed, and wben the disconcerted yimlli 
again found his equilibrium^ he said, *^ I 
would advise you, Sir, as soon as you go 
on^hore^ to apply to some person who is 
capable of teaching you how to make a pvoper 
bow to your commanding officer, aaad at- 1^ 
same time learn how to keep upon your 
leg;s.' 



>> 



AN HONEST BOOKSELLER. 

Mr. Ro^BSON, of Bond Street, was at one 
^me persuaded to take a partner in his bnsi-* 
ness^ who advanced a handsome sum of money* 
on the. articles being signed.: The pto^\ 
were i&crttased to a degree which had. not" 
been, anticipated, and it was ^sup^osed that* 
Mr. Robson, when :the first qu«rter'^s accounts^ 
were made-up^ ^ould be highly gratified at 
the impulse which had been given to fais' 
trade. But ' the contrary was the case-^e 
decland. that he did not conceive such gr^trt* 
profits could be obtained faijcly, and disserved' 
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tke- paf tnership to the surprize of every person^ 
Tvbo thought he for once in his life had losft 
l^sjsejises. 

MILITA^IY TACTI.CS. 

Major Lyman, whom I hare noticed in a* 
pre<^ding anecdote, as being Governor of the 
Sdlly Islands, had frequently great difficulty 
}Ti eluding the vigilance of the humbler re- 
tainers of an attorney, but, somehow, he ge- 
nerally contrived to obtain an intimation of 
their intended favors, before they could get 
^om Penzance to St. Mary^s. On these occa- 
sions the Government House was - alWars- 
guarded with especial care by the ceBtini^,^ 
and every stranger or suspicious-looking per* 
sonage was prevented from approaching too^ 
neax the residence of the Major, by the pre- 
sented firelocks of the soldiers. Many attempts^ 
to touch the shoulder of the Major had been 
made without success ; the inhabitants of the* 
island were all influenced by the most friendly 
feelings towards him, and almost as soon as 
the boat in which they had voyaged from Pen-* 
zance to Scilly, had reached the shore, the 
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Government House became a kind of citadel, 
where none but known friends were adrnitted, 
Two strangers, supporting the chkr^cters of 
a gentleman ti'avelling for pleasure and his 
Talet, however, arrived iltiiexpectedly at St. 
Mar/s, and took up their abode at the prm- 
cipal inn, "^here their mtinners and ffo^ d 
cash made them welcome inmates. The gett- 
tieman contented himself, for some dayd, with 
walking about St. MSiry's, fend taking a trip 
to' St. Agnes and the other island, and in his 
peregrinations he contrived to make art 
acquaintance With a young clergyman then 
Resident there, to whom he gave asimila? 
representation of himself end his views td 
which rcpott had already circulated-. Ther^ 
was nothing in his appea^nce or manners td 
excite suspicion, and he one day expressed 
k wish to be introduced at the Government 
House, for the society on the island appeared 
to be so pleasant, that if he was assured ef 
being admitted, he felt Inclined to pass « 
winter at St. Mary's. The clergyman agreed 
to metition his name to Major Lyman, and 
^request Mm to appoint a time for receiWng 
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the stranger, and they parted for that tim& 
mutually satisfied with each other* The 
Major saw no objection, and being at the 
time rather indisposed/he appointed the follow- 
ing Tuesday, leaving an interval of three days 
for the recovery of his own health, before 
the interview i/^as to take place, . In the meaik 
time, one of the fii^m friends of the Mi^or 
had heard some whispers derogatory to the 
dignity of the traveUiog gentleman, and losl 
no time in intimating the intelligence both tot 
the Migor and the innrkf eper, consequently 
both were on the qui vive to learn something 
more than had been already explained, and 
the quick ears of a chambermaid, who over-, 
heard part of a confidential conversation 
between the gentleman and his valet, discover^' 
ed that they bad come to St. Mary's on the 
often tried speculation of taking the persoi» 
frf" the Major into their keeping, for tha 
pleasure if not for the benefit of one of hi« 
creditors, for no less a sum than six hundred 
and odd pounds. This intelligence was carried 
without delay to Mrs. Edwards, the Moor's 
£riend, who hastened to inform him^ of the 
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dangerous situation in which he stood, for* 
the next' day was that on which he was to be 
received at the Government House. Armed 
at all points, the Major decided that he should, 
nevertheless, be introduced, and a brother 
officer agreed to personate the Governor on 
the occasion, who betook himself to the 
residence of a friend, until he should be 
assured the ^' plague-o'-life-men^,'' as he was 
wont to call them, should have taken their 
departure from the island. 

The clergyman found a plausible excuse 
for not introducing the strange gentleman, 
who, however, had the modesty to present 
himself, and was admitted to the presence of 
the Governor's double, who received him 
very courteously, and assured him he should 
always be happy to attend to the comforts of 
a friend, during the time he held his office. 
All the officers of the little garrison, and the 
friends of the Major were present, who being 
aware of the joke, were curious to be witnesses 
of the man's mortification. 

At length he requested to speak with th« 
presumed Major iu private, who bowed, and 
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linmediately granted the interview, when, as 
-had been anticipated, the istran^er iofonned 
him of the nature of his business, but pre- 
sumed he could find security, and proposed, 
as Mrs.Edwards wim known to be very wealthy, 
she ' should be applied to in this emergency to 
become his surety. The proposition was 
agreed to, and they walked at once to the 
residence of Mrs. Edwards, who having .been 
apprized of the "scheme, and the visit, was 
prepared to receive them, backed by the 
clergyman and several of the Major's friends; 
According to a preconcerted plan, when they 
entered she addressed the shadow of the 
Governor by name, and enquired how he had 
left the Major. The " plague-o'-life man,*' 
stared first at one and then at the other, and 
then began to conceive that they were inclined 
to play him some trick : however, he said, 
" you are Major Lyman.'' ** Who told you I 
wasM^jor Lyman, fellow?" returned the ofiicer 
haughtily; and before he could answer the 
interrogatory, he was assailed on all sides with 
reproaches for having dared to intrude himself 
into the society of gentlemen: even the 

8 
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^i^yman . declared he dioald feel hinuelf 
justified in forgetting his cloth and lapag 
a horsewhip oyer his shonlden, while every 
one laughed at the fellow's disappointment 
who dared not run the rii^ of incarcexatiiig 
the cffficer to whom he had - heen introdaoed 
instead of the Major, and he and his attend- 
ant were glad to escape from St. Marjr's yniSk 
Aafety, for the whole population of the island 
were in arms against them, and neither at 
the inn, or at any cottage in the island, «ould 
they obtain either provision or shelter; fxa. 
Migor Lyman was too much beloved by afl 
classes of the inhabitants, for any of them to 
take part with his enemies. 

THE KING OF NAPLES. 

Thb Calabrian Bandit, AngeF delDuca, wa« 
the terror of the Neapolitan territory. £veii 
the Eling of Naples trembled at his name, for 
he only waged war against persons of princeljr 
rank, and very frequently deprived the Ne»* 
^olitan Treamtry of its supplies by iatercq[»t'« 
ing the officers, who, protected byaetrong 
guard, were conveying the gol^ wUoh had 
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befell collected by the tftx gathef^s to tk0> 
nettopolis. On one oceasioii lie wroto to 
the King of Naples, to de»ife he would send' 
hint t enipply of mitttmsses for hiihaelf and 
his' band, accompanied by a threat,' that if his 
demand Was not complied with, he wonld cut 
off the mtistachios of every soldior in his 
Mi^esty's dominions, to ma^ke one for Him^ 
aelf. Strange 9$ it may appear, the King 
obeyed his commands, and the mattrasaeq 
were fotwarded to a pass ift ^e' tnoantfthis, 
which Anger dt\ Dtica had pointed out^ 93i the 
fipot where they were to be '' left till c^Si^ 
for.'' 

The late Mr. Benjamin West was on board 
Lord Nelson's iHlp, with this same ralorous 
monarch of Nft]^^$ and his family, at the 
time they took refoge therein. A battle had 
taken pSace Shortly before in tht very plaoe iii 
which the vessel wds thenridiiig; ahd, one 
afternoon^ as the King was sitting at the win^ 
dow of the cabin, a body which had escaped 
from the weights by which it had been snnk, 
started up in a standing posture exactly before 
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the cabin window, and so close to it at to make, 
^pear as thongli the corpse had come thiiha 
to hold a GCHiTersation with the monarch, who, 
report said, had not dealt fairly with him. 
Xhe King in an instant recognized the palljd 
and mangled features of a former liiend, and 
ebold not he persuaded that he had not hurst 
the boundaries of his unhallowed grave for 
the purpose of warning him that his dsiys were 
numbered. 

About this time <me of the, royal children, 
which had been for some time in a dangerous 
, atate,^ died, and the King reniarked, both to 
Lady Hamilton and Mr« West, that he was 
certain fr<im the time his eyes rested cm the 
decaying body of his ^rmer friend, some eril 
was impending over him. This superstitious 
idea was strengthened by circumstances, . and 
as it would have hcen a bnsnch oi etiquette to 
. hav^ reasoned with him on its absurdity,whe 
was left to indulge in the mystical visions of 
his overstrained fancy without restraint. 
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MR. PITT.' 

^ Mr. Pitt liad, perhaps, more firm fiieiids 
than any other minister could erer boast df, 
iSnt he would sometimes refuse farors to those 
who were always ready to support his mea- 
sures. The Marquis of Abercom applied 
to him to grant the dignity of an Earl's daugh- 
ter to his cousin, Miss Cecil Hamilton, which 
the premier decidedly i^efVised, as' being a 
requeat which he dared not venture to prefer 
t6 the King, and one which might probabty 
lead to many' other applications of a fliimilar 
description, as he was aware there were many 
pthers of the nobility who were desivOttji>of 
ennobling flome plebeian member of' their 
family. '^ Am I to understtod that ybn de- 
cline obliging me, Sir?'^ said the Marquis. 
** I hare dotae so, my Lord.*' The Marqvds 
felt offiended, and as he took leave of the 
premier, said, ** theh. Sir, I shall ask" the 
favor of your master.'* Mr. Pitt bowed, and 
they patted/ The King was applied to, and 
the boon was granted. After tha patent of 
nobility was 'made out, the Marquis again 



saw Mr. Pitt, and remarked, tbat his Majesty 
was not quite so faitidtoiii as his miiiigter* 
^ I eongfatttlate yoa, my Lord, oa your 
snecess/^ implied Mr. Pitty'^^fhougli IccroU 
not aid you myself, for an act whidi isconrtesy 
in a mcmatcb, would be prxmonnced felly in 
a minister/' 

TUB LATB . . 

DUCHESS OF GLOUGESTEil. 

This lady, when Countess of Waldegraye, 
was informed by one of b^ attendants, 'that a 
female bad been continually at ber residence, 
«!)cpres8ing a desire to see ber, if hvk iat « 
moment, that she might be satisfied, whtsther^lie 
-Pha as beatitiM as report said she was; fitor 
ladyship lattghed at the idea, Imt felt assnied 
that it Was 'ntevely k pretence to obtain some 
ikvor, and tbbugh she despised the m&DBokt 
*of the application, dte condescended^ to 
dblige heh The n^t time the woman cidieiA; 
by the desire of th% Countess> she was sh^vm 
intd a large apartment, and her U/iyatap 
peramlttlated the room backwasds attd ikx*- 
wiirds three ot four times ; as she was 4boiit 



to 'leture, tlte woman began to eatpliMD lier 
mot^ftforbeuigfla desuousto #ee ber, njiid 
jureised ber obnma to tbe b^p^TDlenoe >€£ 4^0 
CoQBtesB^ cm the gf o«ii49 of beii»g 4ijKt9iitLy 
vfdnted to her. '' You banre apt procoed«d ip 
anumoer to mduee vie to listen ta.you/' said 
the Countess, '' I have made an esLbiUtHm qf 
myself to satisfy your curiosity, and instead 
of my giving you money^f^^ou ought to pi^ 
me for shewing myself off like some wonder* 
fill woman of a tcav^lQng eaacatan*'^ 

Sw fo«N Ja^B^m^ wb) .wAf 4(|kQR9if^r^ 
woajMt B«rQn Be IMIeir* smi /8f«oi4 )t9 4M^ 
man in the Bxitisb/daiwiiiin»M to |»tiMl^^ 
of ,ih^>i]«&erts« jlit/w«i4!Me4clQ[ml]ri>l^ss<»d 
bgr«i««Me dnibrto4^r<^s04iiiiiii^>ftgt»y 
Itarelfuid, wid ^ ^id^aoee tht )V«bie of (tbir 
IHotBM im denfaiitad mtib ^be^iAoQiiMoe of fMi 
aanteiur artMt <m theiftantq^aiidr^eelieg wlitf^r 
bad be«L diaiiteijred. i^ -the cccmpofition c^.a-: 
ptg^itgie, and it» inbu^itetii, .^Ml.p^int^d mt( 
a ipartioiklar plaotin tb«4r^«fgr «iflm:Stee<; 
wiieiae tUft g«m wlgbt be dwii^A^tp pe«uU«r 
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* adrantag^. It was nnfbrtimtte for tlu^dMiIer 
l9iai the Baxoioet reoollected tiiat tiie spot tkns 
•elected was doee to a porteut of his i^e, 
and tumifig to the importoBate proprietors-he 
said, ^^ My 'good Sir, allowing^ Marelaiid'4i]l 
'Uie merit you hare awarded him, what woald 
the worid aay to Iny iaste^ or Lady Leieerter 
to my feelinffy were I to ^ace her tete*a*4ete 
With a piggery/^ < . 

KB, TS£ia#VBON. 

Mr* TRBLLUsoiiy Hie fiffter of the iinrt 
Lord ReBdlcfshitmy and founder of tte ibrtmnt 
of that family, though he waa known 4»fte 
poaseased af three milliona of proper^, was 
totally devoid of liberality^ Hie honae was 
the ohannei through which, dutbig^ 4he 
perilous period of the French Reri^ntiony 
the noblesse sent their money and <raluablea 
to England, which very many of the number 
were never destined to yistt for the puipoaaof 

reclaimiDg« Mr. B , a Swiss gentlBBUm^ 

who superintended the fbreign depttrtmeBt of 
his banking-chouse, was one day ciosettad 
with Mrt Tfa^uson in a private roam/ when 



att emigrant nebleiiian was^ ^ annoonced: . lie 
iminediately rose to- leave the room, bntJifr. 
Thettuson desired him- to Mmain, and it' was 
evident he had no desire to be left tetfe^a*tete 
mth the nobletnan, who was eompelled to 
enter into a detail of the cause, of his. TisiC 
ift the presence of a third person. The emi- 
grant was in distress, and conceiring from the 
circumstance of several members of hiiB family 
having deposited the wealth they had been 
able to secure from the general plunder, which 
formed a prominent feature in the ftnar^hy of 
the period, in his handd, and their being re- 
moved fi^nn ^e probability <^ ever being 
l&ely to demand it, that he ha«L some claims 
on Mrs: TheHuson's Mberality, heventuired.la 
request an advance of five pounds to meet bis 
pnsent necessities.^ Mr; Thelhison h^sard 
him most certainly, but decideitiy declined 
obliging him, and the disappoint^ noblenpum 
retired with feefings which it w<>uld be impos- 
sible to describe. Mr., B— -^ followed him 
to the. door, under the pretence of paying him< 
the. attention, due to his rank, a dviHty 
which Mr. Thellttson did not deem it neces-, 
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tupy to pot in practice, and, aa he bow«i} Inm 
oat, -lie took tbe opportunity of placing a 
guinea in his hand« The team atoad m liis 
eyes of the noblemain, who pressing hishaady 
gratefiilly said» *^ Ifw amie, you and ^ 
man ahore ought to change places*'^ 

DK. CAI«LCOTT. 

Br. Calcott was applied to by a musicfd 
composer to try the efieet of some concerted 
pieces .which he was- desbrons « t>f hringiiig 
be^Mrethe pvUic, and a day was appoiniMl 
fyf the rehearsal. The yonI^:lnusician.hffl|l|^ 
hii mannscripts at the appauied hour, aadb 
thd DoiSfUw having glanoed his .«fe awr .'Uie 
folios, ntnarked that th^ wen rery a^/mlp 
traniofibed, <and prooeedfid ta ^ their ^aiipafe 
on-tba instrument. & was a iviiry Msf dagr» 
and the windows iacar^ opQn,hat it was etitdast 
belbre the Ikietor hadpla^d OFcr snany baon. 
that he was oppressed either iby the waaAeci 
or -his own feeiinga. The mnudcai nspiwanf 
wiw-on Hie tiptoe of expectatian, and newer 
conceiving that the Doctor could .dislSte his. 
melodies^ he ventured to enquke wfaatter he-. 
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tkonght them effeeliTe. '^ Effective, Sir/' 
replied Dr.- Calloott, Wttlking towards tiie 
window, from whence he threw the manuscripts 
into tite garden — '^no, they are soporific.'^ 
'* What alteration do Ihey require, Doctor ?'' 
** They want every thing, Sir, they want air, 
and, perhaps, they are more likely to get it 
in the garden^ than itom your lahours.^ 



» 



DELICATE HINTS, 

During the first liord Rendleaham's iife^ 
time his seat in Smffolk was fireqnently honor- 
ed with the company of persons of ^le moat 
^Eahed rank, who, if they did not ent^tain 
the highest respect for the host, had at kaat an 



attachment to ^le exceil^Kt cheer of hia LocA- 
ship's tahle. A v^y dignified personage ha^ 
-been sta3ring there for aome weelcs, a&d in tii^ 
opii^on of Lady R^idlesfaain, had not treated 
her with that oonrtesy which lihe Mt sha had 
a right to expect. When he teok lea?e, hom^ 
e^er^ he thanited her Ladysfa^ for the kind>- 
ness he had expenencsd. She curtsied^ and 
mildly replied, that she considered herseif 
only as a landlady : Rendlesham House was 
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' undoubtedly the best inn on theroad^ with 
tiie advantage of baring no bill to pay. 

Omeral Garth received as delicate a b!M 
'from a \My in the neighbourhood of WindsoV, 
who had some rery fine myrtles, whicli hdd 
attracted the admiration of some of the miem- 
bers of the Royal Family, who had obsei^red 
them in their drives. He one morning called 
on the lady just to mention the circumstance, 
atad to hint that if she would present iheitt to 
a certain personage they wo«dd probably be 
well received. ** You think so, General,'' she 
replied, *' and I dare say you are right. * I 
assure you every person has my free leare to 
admire my plants, of which I am myself very 
prdud, but I rieally cannot see the utUity-'of 
giving away my property to those who do not 
want it. However, I will be generous for 
once, take those slips back with you, and if 
the gardener at Windsor is attentive to their 
growth j they will, in time, be as fine plants as 
ike {Parent stems from which they hav^ beesi 
cut J' 
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Hints are sometimes not over delicate, 
especially when coming from traly plebeiaB 
jpersons. The late Marqnis of Salislmry, who 
was the great person at ALdboroagh, was 
accustomed to be generally of a morning pB 
shabbily attired^ or perhaps more so, than 
the hnmblest tradesman of that «terile bathing 
place, and was remarkable for wearing cotton 
stockings, which had been ds^ed with the 
mo^t scrupulous attention to economy. He 
was one morning engaged in waiting the issue 
of a sixpenny raffle at Dencher's library^. in 
company with Liady Durrant and sereral of 
tiie priTileged class, when his laundress unex-^ 
pectedly made her appearance at the library, 
ai0 twitching the Marquis by the sleeve of 
his coat, informed him t hat he had put on 
pair of hose which had not been mended, and 
concluded by observing in the dialect peculiar 
to the county, " My Lord, you ma'nt wear 
these stockings any more,, if you do they'll 
be. wholly spoiled, take 'em off, and the 
mauther shall mend 'em,'' 

According to established etiquette, when 



' 



Mboiiratton of any article it decidedly eicpr^- 
•ed by Royalty, it icr tiie dvty of the rabject^ 
M liigkly iMBOredy to request it may be con- 
sidered as hatiAg cbanged proprietors from 

tint Itee. Mn, P^ , of Portland Place, 

had a wardvobe and jevrela of snch a splendid 
de soipt iea that the fame of llkem reached the 
earn of her late majesty Qvaen- Charlotte^ 
who grrcionsly intimated her intention of 
bonoring her witfi a risit for the purpose of 
being gititified by apiirate yiewr of asnl^eefa 
pessonal decorations* Thd intended hondf 
was dvly appreciated, and at Hie appomted 
time the Qaeen and her cortege arrived i/tt 
Poitknd Place, where aCTeral of the apart- 
ments presented the appearlmee of a ready^ 
made clothes warehouse, while tiie cent^* 
tableii displayed the most elegant articles of 
kiftmtrie, A dress, omameirted with 8iiperi> 
earibroid^, caHed forth ike most raptnxou^ 
admitatinn of the Queen, and Mrs. P - >■ , 
Wcdume Complied with the understood for^ 
malities of praying herMajesty's aoeeptsttoe^rf' 
the dress, &c. but as it happened to be one which 
Ae bevscdf priwd t^ faighiy, she Tentnred to 



add a oaoditioii, at which the ladj in waitiiig 
appeared somewhat diapleased^ but of thi9 
daud Mrs. P-*'-— took no notioey and simply 
yeK^xuBstedy that as, after a certain time, her 
Miijesty's wardrobe became the perquisite of 
some person in her establishm^ity (tbia dress 
might be resenred, and returned to herself. 
The terms were Agreed to, snd the conditions 
were punctually fulfilled. 

It is well known that Maria Theresa of 
Austria^ was so exceedingly jealous of her 
consort, the Emperor Francis, that her a£Eec* 
tkm jbecame troublesome both to him and to 
herself. She had repeatedly insisted that he 
diould neyer quit the palace without iafonu- 
inf-her of the precise place of his dsstinatiau 
One evening, however, he absented himself 
without leave, but his motions were so dosdy 
watched by one of her Imperial Majesty's 
sjues, Ihat he had scarcely reached the house 
of his friend before it was surrounded by 
guardst The Emperor was irritated, for suck 
a public exposure of his consorfs weakness 
was unnecessary. He however, commanded 
the attendance of the captain of the guard 
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mnd said, '' tell her MEJeity, Sir^ that where 
tier hnabimd is there icaBWiio danger of trdiusoa^ 
^nd if she pleases to assame the garb oJT -tiie 
lEiiale sex, she may convince herself that sho^ 
has no reason to indulge suspicjbns of het. 
husband's fidelity," 

DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENTS. 

Mr. B M is remarkable for the 

peculiar twitching of hid fiisi^trik, Which he 
exercises most palpably at the commeneem^it 
of a speech, or when considering what question 
he lis to put to a witness in a court of justice. 
He had been somewhat severe in his cross- 
examination of a medical gentleman on a trial 
of some interest, and was evidently not satis*- 
fied with the answers he elicited from him ; 
when the witness left the box, the Counsel on 
the opposite side remarked that he had posed 
Mr. B m , or his nose would not have 

laboured so greatly. '^ Believe me, Mr.Sar* 
jeant,'^ returned the gentleman, '* it is only 
a nervous spasm, caused by the action of trtith 
en the chicanery o£ law.'' 
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A Scotch gentleman shortly aftler Lady 
Ciiaflbfte Bury had published her novels ^ 
*^ Flirtation," and ** A Marriage in Higfc 
Life/' remarked, that she was certainly a very 
sensible woman, for she had proved to tfaA 
world that Marriage was the only remedy to 
the sin of Flirtation. 



THfi DUCHESS BE BBRBI. 

During the reign of Loais XYIII, the 
Pnchess De Berri was supplied by him with 
the means of indulging that liberality of dis* 
position which she is universally acknowledged 
to possess. Among the many pensioners on 
her private list were a number of EngHshy 
who (dways found especial favor with her^* 
and to whom, she said, she was oiily diis*' 
charging a pcwtion of the debt due by her* 
husband to ihe British Nation, After the 
accession of the present King her mean^ 
became more circumscribed, and she was- 
compelled to curtail the liberality of her 
donaticms; To one of these dependants she 
remarked^ when she was obliged to slacken 

T 
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tlie band of benevoleiftee. ^ Had Lbuw * tiie 
diiietoeath aacc«ed6d homB 1]i6 eigbteett^> 
my powerto ioifve you mi|^ have loereaMd 
ralikef Hion dkainished, bcit France is bow 
enfly in iihe te»ii houe^, and ^hat k noil a 
IftTonMe poi&t in my ii«rd8C0f e.'* 



THE DUKE aF CUMBERLAND. 

His Royal Highness -was always a straig 
adtoeate for Pr^cXiestant ascendttn^y, and once 
when reasoning wiUi the oirenevdble Bishop of 
Korwich, in priyote ^nversation, on Ite 
impplicy of his supporting Hie elaiins of the 
€Bthodics, as^Ledy whether his Lordddp Re- 
lieved) Ihat^ ei&sr Ihe Church, or^e Pfo^Ml^ 
ant members of 4he sesite, woidd bis safe, if 
tfiehrdtnms were allowed? »* Yes/^ repHtsd 
tlid Prelate, '^fer if we render unto Ca^Nur 
the tribute wMch is his due, we make hitt 
our friend t if, on the eontriiry, we rouse tbk 
slumbering passions of tiie man, whom- ^t^ 
are bound in justice to make our f#iend, whose 
strolig arm we have n^died, and whose 
astnstiuiee we, perhaps^ may again requirt. 



«re aneufttf>njQe4heaHiYeBM(]i00 tyf reason wad 
seeedtrs horn tiie fftmpiA^ wimk incttkaif » 
tiie duty of regarding all mankind a^*"^ur 
luretheren. The fears which many persons 
indulge of a rerWal ^ ikoae persecutions 
which marked tibe theological diMestm&tK^ of 
former times, wh&a the toimdB <of meA w6re 
less enlightened than at p»esen^ are idle; 
and I can assure your Royal HighaeiS, that 
l^re not the most disUuat idea of sweUing 
tdi« liftt of protataatmartfiis nqysel^ or seeiAg 
An mute dfifi got up for tfas purpose of piuuidi- 
img those who are opposed to the Hberal side 
W the qoestMnu^' 

The J^U&e was so aoxioiw to heaasure^ 
tibtt h^is jK^ioions were tnil|r orthodox, that 
4iiri«g H» many sesiions that long disputed 
)|tt#slioto was agitated, he made a poiat of 
oonsultiiig seiref ai members of tha-spiscopal 
iioach, as to the propriety of the sentiment 
Jie cherished, and among others the late 

Biriiop of C 9 who was, sometimes, 

wearied with his qnestioniags, and once re- 
•marked, that he had no donfot his Royal Hi^ 
neas was siacsre in the sentiments he expressed, 
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though he sometimes doubted whether he 
udentood them perfectly himself. 



NAPOLEON'S PICTURE. 

There is at Milan a picture by Appiani, of 
Napoleon in the character of Jupiter, grasp- 
ing tlie attributes of tlurt deity in his out- 
stretched hand, surrounded by- twelve 
.monarchs^ who sat to the artist, . that tbfy 
anight transmit thek le<ilures to posterity w^ 
those of the>man at whose frown they trMi- 
bled. After Napoleon's defeat at Watedoo, 
a staunch pcurtisMi of the Enq^eror oontriTed 
losexateh, seoietlyy onthecamrass^ exadly 
teneatii the portrait of the abdicated rndtaascby 
^' He was betrayed, not cMiquered;'' a sett* 
tence, which, at this period of reyiying loy- 
alty, was construed into a symptom of dis- 
ttfifection to restored legitimacy. Even the 
artist, who was known to have been highly 
£mrored by Napoleon, and the members of 
his family, did not escape suspicion* How- 
ever, the afiJEur was smoothed over by the 
following yersesy written in the Italian Ian- 
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^age, bemg privately attached to the 
picture : — 

Conquered he is, but ia Italia's land,. 
He still a harmless Jupiter may stand. 
To prove, though artists may a God create^ 
Created Gods cannot avert their fate.* 



A SBNATORIAL DEFINITION. 

At the time Lord Melville was brought to 
trial in Westmiiuster Hi^, for doing exw^y 
Dirfaai bis predecessmn had done, tike late Mr. 
Whitbread was exceedingly tincourteovs in^ 
hia speeches when reflectiiig on the accused ; 
•0 much 80, thiit even his own party disclaim- 
ed participating in the opinions he expressed, 
and hinted to him that he was exceeding the 
ynitB of propriety by using such unquaMed 

* At one time, in England, it waa accounted a sign of a 
revolntionary disposition to possess a lilteness of Napoleon. 
'Hie late Lord Eiddne had one, which was presented tO' 
him by Buonaparte, at the time he was First Consul of the 
Itepabllc, and which was, for some time, hung np with 
tlte others of his collection. When he became Lord Gkaife 
cellor this portrait disappeared, and on being aslced by a 
firiend what had become of it, his Lordship replied, " it 
was secured in a lumber rcHun, lest it might, by any chwcet, 
become animated and kick down the wools.ick." 
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language^ '^ I know him only as a man, no 
as a Lord/' angrily retorted Mr. Whitlxread* 
'^Then, my dear Sir/' replied ids more eon* 
siderate friend, ^^yon sbould treat hiraa»a 
man; all this while yon bare been lording it 
OTfer a Lord ; man shonld feel tompassion for 
bis fellows/' 



TH« D4JKE OF BfiVONSHIRB. . 

When thelate beantifid ZNiohess of Devon- 
shire, was pr^aring Cbatsworth for tiie 
christening of the present Ihike, she had a 
ctrte hlanehe from her lord to make fke 
arrangement with a splendour suitable to biS 
rank. The Dnchess, who was no economist, 
proceeded to exercise her taste in^ the moat 
expensive style, and sent for seyeral artists 
from London, to convert one snite of 
rooms into a complete panorama, and the 
work of alteration was proceedings on a most 
princely scale, when a visit, en passant, ftom 
her Grace's mother, Lady Bpencer,- changed 
the €ispect of affairs. She was prooeediag to 
London, and immediately on her arrival she 



called on the IKike to infoito' him of the 
imaBtOK ditpence he was ixunirring in alteriBg 
ClMrtmrorth in so iimtastte^ a nianner. The 
IMpe lost no'tiifee in profi^p by thie hint, and 
oir his aMvtir ho found thni het Grace had 
exceeded lam expectationii in the magmficenee 
of the preparations she was saperintendingi 
Much to the displeasure of her Grace, the 
panoramic artists were discharged, and 
when she reraonsfirated with him, he replied, 
'* if I were tbonghtiiasa enottgh to Bet .^is 
expeo^ure prooeed^ a- patioramlir of tbe 
estate waght in^tbe ond b» th^ only prbpcfTt^j 
my son would be heir to." .The elde^ Rei^ 
nagle was one of the artists thus employed, 
sukd waft aconsideiNiblo losef by her Grsioe's 
f/iror. , . 

PERSONAL REf LECTIONS. 

Wh^i» CaDtoBi's* eomedy" of " Wajw iAHl> 
Means '' war in refaearsidv Mrs. W^bb^refnlfed* 
to take tiie part idkitted to^ber nnirsira par- 
ttonlar pastog»e,' ithidh. seamed* to reflect oif 
her mtatMOly apliearanee, was omitted. As it- 
wacr impossible to'Hrivg^ oul' the* play- if she 
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tpenbtod in hdt voIiimI, &e omiainoii was 
jTMKlily promised, but on the 'very first ivfve- 
aailattoiiy Bannister brot^^oattbedispnled 
passage, £rom tbe original text, with great 
bumoar, and the aentence of '* l&e as two 
|»easy only my lady^s ratiker more of the 
marrowfat/' being so extremdy apposite an 
allusion to Mrs.Webb's size, drew forth thnn- 
deiv of applause.- Mrs. Webb was so enraged, 
that at the condosion of the scene, she 
arowedher determination not to go on the 
stage again in that character, and it was with 
difficulty that she was prevailed upon to go 
through her part^. 

The famous Lady Falmouth, who exchanged 
the fish-basket for a coronet, was a yery tall, 
as well as a rery handsome woman. (It was 
tlus lady who was the heroine of the song 
" Come buy my Milton oysters.^') Lady Jane 
Buller called on her one^ morning: the 
Viscountess enquired for the daughters of Lady 
Jane, and remarked, that she had never 
visited one of them — wherefore she knew 
not, unless it was from her being so very 
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little that the had escaped her notiee. ** Per- 
haps/' retnmedLaly Jane mildly, *^ tbe reason 
my yoangest daughter and myself not harhig 
obtained an equal height with your ladyriiip, 
may be the want of a similar proportion of 
exercise." The panrenue peeress fAt tte 
rebnke and said no more.. 
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LfiVCiH CuffE, Esq. 

Lord MoRPRTH. 
Mrs. Hemans. 

Miss MlTFORD. 

Delta (from Blackwood's) 

C. Wordsworth, 

S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

£. Southey, Esq* 

Miss Landon. 

Mrs. Opie, 

Allan Cunningham, 

W. Jerdan, 

Henry Neele, 

The Author of <' The Quesliofi/ 

Sir John Lane, 

Montgomery^ &c. &c. 



Tbe Work will be pdntecl -ni tbe ftpi 
.9^y\e of €i^[|»K|e, <w[ paper of tbe finest 
texture and wSl furpd^ it i» preetme^, 
a pleasii^ dPippiuii^n ^ Ae Jkenikfiiflt- 
UUe.» or tb^ Bc]m4oir» AQd «i ftC^efitaUe 
Pfeseut Cor Youth. 



THE 

VICTIM OP INFIDELITY, 

THE LAST WOMAN, 

aud Oft^ r.FociQS, 

By Leigh CItffe, Bb^. 



I grant this a^Tgum^nt is Old ; but truth 
No years impair— — 

Be^vluM, fUMTAiake 
Hear'n's highest bleaiuig,^vMige<aGe : O,. ht 

wise! 
Kdr «ii^ a^arse df iatmertality. 

Y4DUNG. 
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BKKBSFOROv 

PATRICIANS Jkvtt fl^S^AStS, 



» <* 11 ff H I I > < • 



THE MEDICI? 

A lUe 6f ToMai]^, 
In H Vol* 

TfiiE JUVfiNItB TOPBIST. ' 

Vol. I.— ITALY. 

This Volume, the first <ot a series, is in 
a cftate of fonvardness, and wilj be pub-^ 
lished in a short time. For the conve- 
nicence of Purchasers the Editor has so 
arranged the Volumes, that each may 
either be bound as a separate work, or 
so as to fonn one of ^ the complete series, 
whichy it is expected, will not exceed Fifteen 
Volumes. Each Volume will be embel- 
lished with a vignette view of som^ re- 
markable building or work of art, and be 
printed in the best style, in a neat pocket 



« 

/ 



siae. AceocdiQg to tbe piBseat arrange* 
mentsy the first Six Yolumes. wiU appear 
in the foUowing jjorder. 

V^»— »ERMANY. 

VWi—RUSI^A. 

Vol. ii;^SW£D£N, 

Vol. 5.---DENMARK& NOBW AY. 

Vol 6.— FRANCE. 

It is presumed this work will be fbnndT 
one of the most useful as well as enter* 
taioing Jufenile books of the present 
4ay» 
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